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This book on the popular Dachshund 
breed is written by one of Britain's 
greatest experts. For the ordinary 
person interested in buying one of 
these delightful little dogs, i will be 
invaluable. There is much here also 
for the expert breeder, who will be 
interested in having this senior Kennel 
Club judge's views on controversial 
matters. 
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Sawing the Lady 
in Half 





NIGEL BALCHIN 


“TS ater I on Go cuoe I om Ont ft 
doesn’t pay to try to understand women. 
You only make a fool of yourself. The only 
thing to do is to treat the whole business as 
though it were a conjuring performance—sit 
back and watch, get any fun out of it that there 
is going, but don’t be the sort of bore who 
always knows how it’s done. You'll probably 
be wrong anyhow, and if you're not it only 
spoils the game. 

But if you've seen enough conjuring per- 
formances you begin to recognise certain 
tricks as old friends, and to know how they 
will end, even if you don’t know how it’s done. 
When you get to my age there is a certain 
satisfaction in being able to say, almost as 
soon as the show begins: ‘Oh, this is that 
thing, and it ends with the lady not being in 
the trunk at all but up in the gallery.’ And 
then you sit back feeling superior and watch 
the audience being surprised. That's the 
great advantage of experience. You don't 
need any intelligence to acquire it. If you can 
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go on not being run over by a bus for long 
enough, it’s bound to come. 

Yet, however experienced you are, you may 
sometimes be sure you know what's coming 
and still get it all wrong. The lady may be 
still in the trunk and the conjuror in the 
gallery—or in the trunk too, or some such 
nonsense. Witness the business of my niece 
Ursula. 


RSULA is now nearly thirty, and an 

uncommonly pretty woman. She got 
married bright and early when she was twenty- 
one, and got unmarried again when she was 
twenty-five. That was four years ago, and 
since then she has been living in a rather nice 
flat in Devonshire Street and not marrying 
anybody. I don't see her once a year, and 
whenever I do she is so bright and having 
such a good time with it all that it nearly breaks 
my heart—because young ex-wives who live 
by themselves and have such a good time are 
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one of the conjuring tricks I've been looking 
at now for about forty years. 

Well, about six months ago Ursula rang me 
up and asked me to take her out to dinner 
the next night. This was surprising, because 
on the very rare occasions that I"ve asked her 
out I've had to make an appointment for 
three weeks ahead, just as though she were a 
fashionable dentist. Anyhow, out we went, 
and right from the start I could see that there 
was something wrong. 

In fact, | was afraid at one time that she 
would start telling me all about it over the 
cocktails, and if there's one thing that annoys 
me it is being told all about it when I'm order- 
ing a meal or trying to cat it. But she hung 
on very well right through to the coffee, 
prodding about at her food for all the world 
as though she was eating, and even remember- 
ing to ask me what the claret was. It happened 
to be a rather nasty bottle, so I told her what 
I thought it must be, and she laughed exactly 
as though she had heard what I said. But I 
knew this was too good to last, and when they 
brought the coffee I sat back and said: ‘Well 
now, my dear —?’ and she started straight in 
and said, in so many words: ‘I can’t go on 
like this.” 

I said: ‘I was afraid you couldn't.’ 

She looked a bit startled and said: ‘Why? 
Do you know about it?’ 

I said: “No, my dear. I don't know any- 
thing about it at all. But I'm pretty sure you 
can't go on like this, whatever it is.’ 

She thought for a bit and said: ‘It’s a bit 
mean to spill it all over you. But | don't 
see what else you're for. And anyhow we're 
rather alike—bdlack sheep, and no good, and 
so on. So you may understand better than— 
than Daddy, say.’ 

I said: ‘I'd never presume to understand 
anything better than your father. I was 
brought up to believe that that was quite 
impossible. But if you've been a bad girl 
and want to explain to somebody that you ‘ve 
really acted very well, you'll probably get on 
better with me. Your father believes in the 
truth. I only believe in trying to make things 
pleasant.’ 

Ursula said: ‘I'm not saying I've acted 
very well but—I"ve really tried—’ 

*I get the general position. What exactly 
have you done? Robbed a bank? Or 
poisoned a rival?’ 

She said: “No. Just got myself and—and 
some other people into rather a mess.’ 
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You don't want it all. It took from 
9.30 p.m. to about 3a.m. At about midnight 
the restaurant started to put the chairs on the 
tables and look reproachful. But Ursula was 
in full swing, and so we went back to her flat 
and had another three hours of it. And in the 
end all it added up to was that Ursula was in 
love with Derek Porterman who wasn't in 
love with her, and Leslie Wayer wes in love 
with Ursula who wasn't in love with him. 
Apart from that, the only items that seemed to 
me relevant were (a) that Porterman was more 
or less married already and (5) that both of 
them were members of clubs of mine. I put 
it to Ursula like this, but she couldn't see it in 
the simplified form. 

There was no doubt that Ursula had got it 
very badly over Porterman. All the usual 
symptoms were apparent in extreme form— 
and amongst them the usual female inability 
to believe that you can be as much in love 
with a person as that without his being in 
love with you. Moreover, it was equally 
clear that the poor devil Wayer was besotted 
with her—and there was the usual female 
inability to get rid of anything as flattering as 
that. Anyhow, she was determined that it 
should all be very difficult, and it was no 
business of mine to stop her. She had clearly 
been having an agonisingly enjoyable time 
running the two of them in double harness, 
being abjectly humiliated by Mr Porterman 
(who didn’t appear to be a very kindly type), 
what time Mr Wayer was constantly threaten- 
ing to commit suicide if she couldn't be kinder 
to him. In fact, as time went on I became 
more and more puzzied to know why she 
wanted to do anything about it. It seemed 
to me that everybody was having a full and 
interesting life—and particularly Ursula. 


O about two o'clock I quietly began to 

move the closure, and when Ursula said 
for the forty-seventh time that she couldn't 
go on like this I just said: ‘Why not?’ 

She looked surprised and said: ‘Because 
it isn’t right.” 

For a moment I was startled. But I then 
remembered that, after all, Ursula is her 
father’s daughter. So I just said: ‘There's 
that, of course.’ 

‘Of course. 


I can’t possibly go on doing 
this to poor Leslie.’ 

‘You're afraid he will commit suicide?’ 

*I don’t suppose he will actually do that. 





But he's utterly miserable, and drinking, and 
so on. And he's one of the nicest people I 
know. And anyhow Derek's married and 
has two children. Even if he would get a 
divorce and marry me, it would mean an awful 
mess. I should never be able to live with 
myself.’ 

I nodded. The thing was beginning to have 
a horrifying fascination. There is always 
something awe-inspiring about a woman in 
love when she starts to talk about other 
people's interests in this sort of way. After 
all, Ursula was nearly thirty, moderaiely 
experienced, and in most ways quite intel- 
ligent. I reminded myself again that she was 
her father’s daughter and said: ‘Then what 
do you propose to do, my dear?’ 

She raised her head and said firmly: ‘I 
shall give up seeing Derek and—and probably 
marry Leslie.’ 

I nodded. I had been expecting it. Ursula 
said rather challengingly: ‘Isn't that the only 
decent thing I can do?’ 

I said pretty hurriedly: ‘Oh come, my dear 
—you don’t come to me to be told what is the 
decent thing. I shouldn't know the decent 
thing if I met it in the street.” 

*But doesn’t it make sense to you? I should 
like to marry Derek—I'll be quite frank about 
it. But I can't, so why not face it? And 
Leslie is in love with me and I'm very fond of 
him. So isn't it the sensible thing—?’ 

I said: ‘It all sounds very sensible indeed.’ 
And I give you my word that that grown 
woman looked relieved. 


ELL, there it was—as familiar a con- 

juring trick as that. But I was rather 
interested because there seemed to be two 
possible alternative endings. Of course she 
would go after Porterman with her teeth bared ; 
and of course, wanting anything as much as 
that, she would get it—up to a point. But 
would she be able to get him to marry her, 
thereby clinching the female victory? Or 
would he just stick to having her on his terms, 
in which case he would have won? Per- 
sonally, I was backing Porterman. He was a 
handsome, successful, thoroughly nasty piece 
of work, with a hide an inch thick, and no 
woman really ever has a chance with one of 
those. I couldn't imagine Porterman giving 
anybody anything that would inconvenience 
him in the slightest, let alone getting himself 
into the divorce court because some girl had 
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falien in love with him. I decided that Ursula 
was in for a bad time, and I was sorry, because 
I liked Ursula. But if women insist on having 
all the fun of kidding themselves to quite that 
extent, they have to pay for it. 

That was how I reasoned it out. I submit, 
with all humbleness, that no sane man would 
have expected anything else. And yet what 
happens? Three days later I am in the club— 
the one Porterman belongs to—and he comes 
into the bar, looking as black as thunder, 
orders himself a double whisky, downs it, 
orders another, downs that, barely answers 
when a couple of people speak to him, and 
then goes and flops down in a chair and starts 
looking at the Economist as though he didn't 
like what was in it. I naturally thought: 
‘Aha. He's got Ursula on his tail and he's 
finding it very uncomfortable, because he 
likes her just enough not to slap her down and 
be done with it.’ But that evening Ursula 
rang up and her first words were ‘Unc Chas, 
I've done it.’ 

I said: ‘Done what?’ 

‘I’ve broken with Derek. I've told him, 
and I'm never going to see him again. It was 
pretty tough, but not as tough as I thought it 
would be." 

I had some difficulty over my next line, but 
in the end I just said: ‘Well done, my dear.” 
And then I went away kicking myself for not 
having remembered that Ursula is her father’s 
daughter and that nobody could be brought 
up by my brother Nevil without being pretty 
odd. Heaven knows I was glad enough for 
her to be rid of Porterman. But if it meant she 
was going to marry somebody who was poor- 
Leslie-one-of-the-nicest-people-she-knew — it 
would be out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


GOs wut on tang cany Se Dae oe 
about another week; and then I went into 
my other club, and there was the party of the 
third part—Leslie. He was leaning against the 
bar and looked as though he had been leaning 
against it for a long time. A friend was 
suggesting that they should go away, and the 
barman was looking as though, if he hadn’t 
been so well trained, he would have sup- 
ported this strongly. Leslie was saying that 
he wouldn't go away because there was no 
object in it—nor, I gathered, in anything else. 
I heard later that in the end he got quarrel- 
some and hit the friend and was generally a 
nuisance, and I think the committee asked 
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him to resign. Anyhow I've never seen him 
in the place since. But I didn’t see this de- 
velopment, because after one careful look at 
him an idea crossed my mind and I went and 
rang up Ursula and asked her to come and 
have a drink. She seemed pleased to be asked, 
and was very pretty and bright and cheerful. 
After a while I said: ‘How did all your com- 
plications work out?’ 

She said: ‘You mean about Derek? Oh, 
I did it. I cut the whole thing out. Don't you 
remember I rang you up and told you so?" 

*So you did. And you've stuck to it?’ 

‘Oh yes. It's taken a bit of doing at times, 
but I've got it taped now. As a matter of 
fact, you know, I'm well out of that in some 
ways. Derek was madly attractive but he 
wasn't really very—very nice, if you see what 
I mean.” 

I took an olive. ‘I do see what you mean. 
Now the other chap—Leslie Wayer—seems 
a very nice person—when sober.” 

Ursula said: * Yes,’ and there was a rather 
long pause. After a while she said: ‘Do you 
ever see him?’ 

*I saw him this evening.’ 

*Was he drunk?’ 

‘Very. Frankly, Ursula, I wondered why. 
I mean, he didn’t look like a man whom 
somebody had started to be nicer to.” 

She said: * Nobody has." 

*But I thought you were going to. Surely 
' that was the whole idea. Wasn't that why 
' you gave up Derek?’ 

Ursula took an olive and rolled it across 
the table and then sat and looked at it for a 
long time. She said: ‘Yes. But it didn't 
work out.’ 

*Why not?’ 

She turned and looked at me very seriously 
with those lovely big hazel eyes. ‘Well, you 
see, Unc Chas, Leslie was one of the very 
nicest people I have ever known, but there's 


no denying that the poor dear was a bit—a 
bit wer.’ ‘ 

‘True. But you knew that before.’ 

“Yes. But as long as I was running around 
with Derek and getting my face trodden on a 
lot I somehow didn't mind Leslie being a poor 
fish. It was a—a sort of relief. Derek would be 
filthy to me and I could go and take Leslie's 
head out of the gas-oven and somehow— 
somehow it all balanced. But as soon as I 
hadn't got Derek—well, I just couldn't take 
it. Does that make any sense at all to you?’ 

I said: ‘No. Thank God." 

“Why thank God?’ 

‘Because I'm fond of you and I'm always 
alarmed for people when things make sense. 
So now you haven't got any young men?’ 

She smiled and said: ‘No. No young 
men. Sad, isn't it?’ 

*Not very. It's a thing that will probably 
right itself.” 

*Oh yes,” said Ursula. And I knew from 
the way she said it that it had started to right 
itself already. 


O there we are. Don't tell me it was all 

quite obvious and what you would have 
expected. If you were watching the trick in 
which the lady is sawed in half and you found 
at the end that she was in half, that would be 
pretty obvious too. But you wouldn't have 
expected it—because you know that one of 
the things about ladies is that they don't 
get sawed in half. They get themselves into 
position and the saw comes down through 
where they seem to be. But it takes more 
than that to hurt a woman, and you know that 
in the end she'll come bouncing out in tights 
and a smile, without a feather out of place. 
And if you're a man the best thing to do is to 
say it's all done with mirrors, and reach under 
the seat for your hat. 


May First Story: The Enchanted Water by Liam O'Flaherty. 


Come You Out 


Come you out, O Happy-Lonely, 
Come you out in gay attire. 

Winter's dead and Spring is putting 
Tinder to each sweet desire. 


Cast away your fancied halo, 
Cast away your nunnish plan. 
Winter's dead, and Spring is pointing 
Through each bud and leaf to Man! 
Cuaries Kei. 
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Paris for the Beginner 





CYRIL HUGHES 


ITH the beginning of the 1952 holiday 
season, Paris, despite the reduction of 
the British tourist allowance to £25, will be 
welcoming this Easter another invasion of 
visitors from Britain, including many people 
who will be seeing the city for the first time. 
Many more people will remain behind in this 
country, wishing they could visit Paris, but 
deterred from going by alarming reports of 
the high cost of a holiday in that glittering 
city. It is to such people, the potential 
travellers who are likely to remain actual stay- 
at-homes, that this article is addressed. 
The question for many people is: How can 
I make my £25 last a fortnight, or even a 
week, in Paris? But the question for most 
people is still: Can I afford a holiday in 
Paris at all? Can it, in other words, be 
done for fess than £25? I want, then, to 
embolden those who doubt whether they can 
afford -it to take their courage and their 
passports in their hands and spend their 
holidays in the Queen of Cities. The article 
may prove useful to those whose sole worry 
is how to keep within their £25 basic allowance 
of foreign currency during a brief visit, but 
it is not primarily intended for them. Nor, 
essentially, is it intended for those who have 
been to Paris before, for they will have no need 


of encouragement or advice. One of the main 
charms of Paris is the joy of renewing old 
acquaintance, and the returning visitor can 
quite happily spend his holiday enjoying the 
things he enjoyed last time, provided those 
things are within his financial capacity. 

But the first-timer can profit by knowing 
where to begin. He cannot begin better than 
by realising quite clearly that Paris is an 
expensive city, and that getting there involves 
a minimum third-class return-fare from 
London of £7. High prices in Paris are not 
confined to hotels and restaurants. The 
ordinary unsubsidised shop-prices of all 
essential foods are incomparably higher than 
here. Yet the working and middie-<class 
Parisian, with a smaller income than his 
British counterpart, manages, somehow, to 
live. There is no reason why, with care and 
intelligence, a fortnight in Paris should cost 
the visitor very much more than a similar 
period in Bournemouth or Blackpool. 


“Te Oe Ges OE pe ee HD 
Paris and not spend too much moncy is 
to decide not to stay in the West End. Hotel 
and restaurant prices in the region of Etoile 
and the Champs Elysées and Opéra are, with 
some exceptions, extremely high. Adequate 
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hotel accommodation and excellent restaurants 
can be found in other parts of Paris for half 
the price, and less. The Latin Quarter is the 
best district to aim for, or almost anywhere 
on the Left Bank of the river. In the region 
round Boulevard St Michel, Rue des Ecoles, 
and the Luxembourg Gardens are many small, 
unassuming, but clean and comfortable 
hotels, where bed and breakfast may be had at 
prices ranging from 6s. to 13s. 6d. a night, 
though perhaps, by analogy with any holiday 
place, a little dearer as the season approaches 
its climax. The usual tourist agencies should 
know of a number of these hotels. 

Similarly, at many restaurants in the Latin 
Quarter excellent meals, vin ordinaire included, 
may be obtained for about 5s., a reasonable 
meal for less. If your palate craves vintage 
wine, you must, of course, expect to pay more. 
Of these restaurants, the Acropole, in Rue de 
I'Ecole de Médecine, may be highly recom- 
mended, and the Restaurant Champollion 
in the street of the same name has its faithful 
customers, as have the Duponts, the ‘Lyons’ 
of Paris. The Brasserie Balzar in Rue des 

coles provides more ambitious meals at more 
ambitious prices, but is excellent for a modest 
coffee or beer and a long sit-down. Very good 
coffee in pleasant surroundings is provided, 
too, at the Closerie des Lilas, at the corner of 
Boulevards St Michel and Montparnasse. 
These are but a few of the many restaurants 
and snack cafés in which the district abounds. 

It will be seen, then, that, by choosing one’s 
district, bed, breakfast, a substantial lunch 
and dinner, and an afternoon snack can be 
had for about a pound a day—more if you 
can rise to it, less if you have to be careful. 

If you are thinking in terms of travel 
agencies and conducted tours, of course, all 
this will be out of your hands. If you can 
afford it, and like working to a fixed time- 
table along with everyone else, a conducted 
tour is a commendable thing, and the well- 
known agencies arrange them very efficiently. 
But this sort of holiday is not to everyone's 
taste, and you are likely to find freelancing 
more enjoyable, and almost certainly cheaper. 


ERE are some general hints not always 
found in the tourist manuals. 

Do not try to book full board in your hotel. 

Many hotels do not provide it, and, anyway, 


bed and breakfast, with main meals out, 
allows much more freedom. Make sure when 
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If at any time you do not see a 
a restaurant or café, do not be afraid to 
before you order, or to walk out if you 
the charge too high. French waiters do 
disdain such sensible clients, who are 
commoner in France than here. Tips, 
the way, are usually ten per cent of the bill, 
and are sometimes included in the bill given 
to you. Never pay more unless you really 
want to. 

There is no need to take a lot of cigarettes 


If you must have 
Virginia tobacco, buy ‘Week End’ cigarettes, 
which are very English both in taste and price. 
Drinks, in general, are cheaper than here, as 
are theatres and cinemas. 

Invest in a street guide and map of Paris 
(about 5s. in Britain, cheaper in Paris). This 
is essential for finding your own way about, 
and will greatly add to your enjoyment. So 
also will the Michelin Guide to Paris (200 
francs or 4s.). For getting about the city 
buy carnets of bus or Métro tickets, which 
work out considerably cheaper than in- 
dividual tickets. 


N the Latin Quarter, as well as being quite 

close to the bright lights of the West End, 
you are in the heart of historic Paris, in sight 
of Notre Dame, Ste Chapelle, the Sorbonne, 
and many other famous buildings. Enjoy 
your ration of Essential Monuments, there- 
fore, but do not try to see the whole of Paris in 
a fortnight. It is far better to get to know a 
small part of the city really well. Similarly, 
do not attempt to dash round the Louvre 
absorbing culture at every pore, or you will 
get a bad attack of gallery feet, and may even 
collapse from exhaustion and starvation in 
some remote corridor. Be modest in sampling 
the treasures of this vast place. A more re- 
warding experience on a short visit is to con- 
centrate on French painting and go to the 
Petit Palais, the Jeu de Paume, and the Musée 
d'Art Moderne, in that order. 

Night life in general and the subject of 
How Not to Spend a Fortune in Night Clubs 





in particular would require articles to them- 
selves. But you can also pass a perfect week 
or two in Paris without spending a penny more 
than your essential living-expenses. How? 
By doing what so many born Parisians do— 
wandering, aimless and enchanted, with 
seeing eyes, about the large and the small 
living streets of this lovely city. Duhamel, 


BOOTS AND SADDLE 


amongst others, has noted that street-walking 
—in the most respectable sense of the term— 
is a favourite Parisian occupation. The 
pavement, in Paris, is the road to everywhere, 
and it costs nothing but shoeleather. It is the 
end of many stories and the beginning of many 
more—and it is a wonderful place to spend a 
holiday. 


Boots and Saddle 
The Cowboy’s Dress 





TS 


EMRYS BRYSON 


E film industry has done its work so well 

that tourists who go West into the ranges 
of America invariably step off the train ex- 
pecting to see a sheriff's posse sweep by in 
blazing pursuit of rustlers, bad men, and 
armed bank-robbers. If they happen to step 
off at Tombstone, Arizona, on one certain day 
of the year, they might see just that. But only 
for one day, for the citizens of Tombstone put 
on a display of that kind once every year for 
the benefit of tourists and to remind them- 
selves of the rip-roaring days of the old West. 
After that, they quietly return to their normal 
life, just like city-dwellers anywhere else. 

But if feudin’ and fightin’ isn’t what it used 
to be, the outfit of a Westerner is still the 
same among the genuine cowboys. There is a 
good reason, too, why a cowboy wears such a 
queer, picturesque garb. It's simply his work- 
ing suit. He doesn't regard it as fancy dress. 
More often than not, his idea of smartness is 
the city dude in wing cravat and spats. 


COWBOY 3 dress began to evolve as far 
back as 1520 in Mexico, round about the 
time when Cortes and his caballeros came 
over from Spain. The conquerors brought 
their horses with them—the first horses that 


North America had seen. Even the Indians 
did not know what one looked like, and 
thought that it was part of the rider. 

The caballeros used to pass their spare time 
away by staging tournaments, much as old 
English knights used to tilt at one another on 
horseback. The two riders armed them- 
selves with lances and went flat out for each 
other, trying to unseat their opponent by 
hitting his shield fair and square. To give 
them a better grip in the stirrups when the 
impact came, the caballeros wore high heels 
on their boots and put high backs on the 
saddle. The cowboy of to-day still needs that 
grip, not for jousting, but to keep him seated 
when he ropes and throws a steer. 

The cowboy’s boots are therefore so im- 
portant that the cowman has them hand-made. 
He pays anything up to £40 for them and 
expects quality. He gets it. Fitting is simple. 
He walks into a store, planks his bare feet 
down on a piece of paper, the assistant draws 
round them, and promptly gets to work. In 
a week the boots are ready, complete with 
four-inch heels. 

Spurs, of course, are added—some of them 
very ornate and wicked-looking, but the spikes 
are blunt and cannot hurt a third as much as 
the English hunting spur. Time was when 
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every cowboy wore little silver jinglebobs on 
his spurs, pendants that tinkled as he walked. 
These are still pretty common, but more for 
ornament than anything else. Cattle in Texas 
and the West nowadays are Herefords, Aber- 
deens, and Shorthorns, but the herds of the 
pioneers were Longhorns, roaming wild, ner- 
vous as kittens, off like a streak if alarmed. 
After they had rounded the cattle up for the 
night, the cowmen had to soothe them, and to 
let the steers know that the black thing looming 
up out of the darkness was not a bear but a 
friendly man, they wore the jinglebobs on 
their spurs. Some used to sing gently to the 
timid cattle. Modern herds are not so nervous 
but the jinglebobs remain. 

Chaps, that look like furry or leather 
trousers, are not trousers, but only leg-covers. 
The Spaniards called them ‘chapareras,’ 
which means leg protectors, and they are 
essential when riding through cactus, spiky 
undergrowth, and other natural pin-cushions. 
These chapareras were designed over two 
hundred years ago. 


Tae are maybe a couple of dozen firms 
in the U.S.A. and Canada selling cowboy 
hats, and all but one make them for tourists. 
The real cowboy will only wear a genuine 
“good ole John B.’—a Stetson, and it costs 
him over £12. 

After many years of planning for the special 
| needs of the cowboy, John B. Stetson invented 
| this ‘ten gallon’ headgear, and so earned the 
blessings of all cattlemen. It had to be cool 


—+so Stetson gave it a high crown, with plenty 


hence the wide brim; and the front had to be 
made to be pulled down over the eyes, for a 
man shading off the sun with one hand is 
virtually a one-armed man, and in the saddle 
his priceless possession is his right arm to 

Lastly, it had to be water- 


worried about the waterproofing, and finally 
decided to make his hat of beaver felt, the 
most water-resisting felt possible. If you have 
ever watched a beaver, you will have seen how, 
after swimming in water for hours, it can dry 
itself with one quick shake. The sunproofing 
that Stetson found is still a secret of the firm. 
The solution he discovered renders the hat 
75 per cent proof against the sun. 


Baym ety neg see ey ope and 
he cowboy does not believe in carrying 
unnecessary weight, so guns are out. A cattle- 
man only ‘totes a rod’ for two reasons—if 
there is any danger of cougars, those small 
mountain lions, with their vicious, sharp claws; 
or if the ground is undermined by burrowing 
animals. Also, if his horse or any of his cattle 
should fall into one of the holes and break a 
leg, he has to use a gun for humanitarian pur- 
poses. Even if he did feel inclined to return 
to the days of the wild and woolly West, the 
average cowboy would find it hard to hit a 
door at ten yards—and he couldn't shoot the 
pip off a playing-card to save his life. 


A ——— 


Awakening 


The light came slowly. 


With it came the birds. 


The blackbird sang, and then you wakened too, 
The notes were crystal as the morning light. 
We lay and listened. It was sweet and new 
To share a blackbird’s song in a spring dawn, 


‘Oh sing, oh sing for ever!" 


Ceased suddenly. 


But the song 


Your ear was to my heart: 


‘The music never ends.’ Oh, it is long 

Since those notes sounded in that cool spring dawn, 
But heart beats ever and the songbirds greet 

The rising sun each spring, and such delight 

Js given to lovers always, new and sweet. 

Winter will pass, count not the empty years. 


Sing, bird! Beat, heart! 


And turn away from tears. 
ELizaBeTH HUMPHREYS. 





The Patriarch 


A. M. KAY 


INCE dawn a mild wind from the sou’west 

had been drifting tattered rain-clouds in 
from the sea to plaid Glenshelister in grey; 
but, with the turn of the tide at noon, it veered 
and dropped, and blue enough to make 
breeches for a dozen Dutchmen patched the 
overcast sky. Presently the clouds rolled up 
to cap the hills in fleecy white, and at four 
o'clock, with all the portents promising settled 
weather and an evening of long-lingering 
light, I took staff in hand and set out to walk 
up the shore road and inland towards Glen- 
shelister Castle. 

At the post-office a window-placard an- 
nounced the annual show and sale of handi- 
work of the Women’s Rural Institute, com- 
mencing at two that afternoon. Possibly, had 
I known earlier, I might have gone there to 
show interest in a worthy cause. But men 
were not specifically invited, and a shy one 
finding himself a solitary representative at 
such an affair would be apt to feel like a lone 
duck astray in a hen-run. Anyway, the show 
would be almost over; so, wishing the 
W.R.1. well-deserved success, I passed on to 
where the hall stands, an austere, blue- 
slated stone building set in the bield of a 
plantation of pines on the braeface over- 
looking the sea. 


This modern social centre looks like a 
church, and well it may, for it was erected 
shortly after the Disruption as a Free Kirk. 
By my schooldays it had, however, diminished 
into a mere preaching station for the occa- 
sional edification of a small surviving remnant 
of that persuasion, which in course of time 
dwindled and vanished; and for some years 
past its uses have been mainly, if not wholly, 
secular. Nevertheless, on reaching the gate- 
way, whence a steep pathway winds up to the 
ex-kirk door, old associations almost set me 
fumbling in my pockets for a penny for the 
collection-plate that used to stand in the 
vestibule, and for a poke of peppermint drops, 
once the proven stay and comfort of young 
folk sitting patiently through long, and only 
partly understood, discourses in the Gaelic. 
I had an impulse, too, to climb the path and 
peep through one of the severely plain windows 
to see what changes time and diverse uses had 
wrought in the old unvarnished interior, re- 
membered as redolent of musty dampness and 
the pungencies of paraffin-oil. But the gate 
was padiocked, the windows curtained. 
Evidently the W.R.1. effort was over, and the 
scene had a deserted air, enhanced for me by 
a little breeze that sighed, in tune with my 
thoughts, through the rustling pines; so I 
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turned away to resume my walk along the 
shore. 


HEAD, the road was dotted by groups 
of dames amd damsels making for home, 
and at the turn where it branches inland into 
the woods along the riverside I recognised a 
solitary figure and lengthened my stride to 
overtake Mrs Gillies, the Castle housekeeper, 
who, seeing me coming, halted and stood 
waiting to greet me with her usual cordiality. 
‘Well, well!’ she cried. ‘Here's luck for the 
lonely road. I was just thinking I could do 
fine with a convoy, and a carrier for my 
basket. But I notice you've taken to a 
cromack to help your hirpling feet, and 
maybe you won't be overkeen to bear an even 
older body's burden? Oh yes, you see I have 
a stick myself, but it’s far too long for me, 
and more hindrance than help. However, 
that serves me right for agreeing to trail it 
home from the W.R.1. show, and I'll tell you 
about that later on. Very well, take the 
basket, and thank ye kindly, but don’t you 
shoogle it, or I'll sort you! My Sabbath 
hat's in it on top of a section of honey, two 
jars of apple-and-rowan jelly, and a few of the 
prize-winning scones, my reward for judging 
the best of whole batches of splendid baking. 
*I'm black affronted to be seen on the road 
this fine, bright afternoon and me got up in 
my waterproof coat and hood and these big 
clumpers of boots! But, me being a past- 
president and one of the judges, I had to be 
early at the hall. According to the wireless 
and the barometer the soft morning was to 
turn out scoury, and I dressed for that. 
You'll be telling me if I had a few wee cockle- 
shells round my hood, with this cloak and 
staff I'd be the perfect sketch of a pilgrim on 
pilgrimage! Ob, you think I look quite 
smart, do you? I don't believe you, but, even 
so, a well-meant fib is an encouragement to a 
done, old body like me; and I'll return the 
compliment and tell you you look wonderfully 
spry, for your age, yourself! 

*What did I want with a hat at all, says 
you, when I was only going to the W.R.I., 
where everybody knows me and every hat 
I've had this ten years back? Well, it’s a 
tradition of our W.R.1. that its officers, and 
important folk like judges, must be well-put-on 
and wear hats. And what for no? Whatever 
is done in your pagan cities, the older menfolk 
here in Glenshelister still turn out in lum- 
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hats for weddings and funerals and other 
solemnities; and our W.R.1. maintains the 
decencies too. I'm heart-sorry to see so many 
old ways and customs dying out and so little 
outward respect shown these days at either 
bridals or buryings. And besides, though it's 
long since our hall was a kirk, the likes of me 
that remembers it as such would think it 
profanity to go into the place bareheaded, 
even for a worldly occasion like to-day’s. 

*You tell me you seldom carry a stick now, 
except in Glenshelister. I daresay one would 
be in your way, and in other folk's way, in city 
streets. If I'm not cheated that cromack 
now in your hand was made here from a good, 
straight hazel shoot that grew on the hill 
behind Blarbuie, and, very likely, by lain-of- 
the-Sheep, him that was shepherd in Dumvulig 
when you and I were young. I'm right! Then 
you do well to value it as a memento of Iain, 
blessings with him, for he was namely in his 
day for skill in the craft of cromack-making. 
Indeed yes, I'll be glad to exchange this long 
one with its fancy crook for yours. Ah, that’s 
better! It's the right length for me, and the 
smooth, plain handle of it is a comfort to the 
grip. 

*There was a good showing of cromacks and 
staffs yonder in the hall, so the old art hasn't 
died out yet. And that one you've relieved 
me of was chosen as good enough for the laird 
himself. He meant to come to the show, and 
if you hadn't been too timid, or too proud, 
you might have been there yourself to see him 
present the prizes, given by her ladyship. 
But Reuben P. Macmaster Muller, though 
born and bred in the States, is now the com- 
plete Highland gentleman and a member of 
the County Council; and he had to be at 
one of their meetings over in Inverlochan this 
afternoon. We planned to hand him a nice 
cromack as token of thanks for all his 
kindness to the W.R.1., and that's the way I 
undertook to trail that one home to the Castle 
for him; and there you are, sharing my honour 
as tribute-bearer to a very decent man. 

*Yes, no doubt he'll take his presentation 
staff with him to the Games next autumn and 
be upsides with the rest of the lairds and 
gentry on the march behind the pipers to the 
field. I'm real glad it’s plain of its kind, and 
good, and you'll see the maker has left space 
at the crook's tip for a crest to be carved there 
later. That'll suit Reuben P. fine, for he's 
still spending time pondering and devising a 
suitable crest, either for the Macmaster side 





stepping body like me, and when I have a 
good, plain staff in my hand, seems just the 


Mind, if my good hat comes out all 
slaigered with honey and floury off the 
scones, my certie, you'll get your kail through 
the reek when we reach the Castle. Yes, of 
course, you're coming all the way! You'd 
never let me lug that big basket and Reuben 
P’s. cromack that far all by myself! And 
besides, as usual you've set me biethering, 
and by the time I'm done you'll be thankful 
to come in for a masking of tea and to taste 
and declare on the scones I was clever enough 
to pick for the first prize. 


[tae Sats your tims, for | was then only 
a bit of a girl myself, when our present 
hall fell out of regular use as a kirk for want of 


a placed minister. It had only had two since 
the Disruption, and the second of them, the 
Rev. John Ronald Morrison, widely known 
in his generation as ‘Worthy Ronald,’ had 
lately gone to his reward. The flock were 
putting up with probationer lads and divinity 
students to cover the vacancy till they could 
find a successor to Ronald, which, by the way, 
they never did; for the Union came about 
then, and all the contentions and botheration 
that followed it, and, as you'll remember 
yourself, the remnant dwindled as old 
adherents died out, so that the kirk declined 
into just a preaching station for the Legal 
Frees. 

‘Well, we used to come over from Blarbuie 
on Sabbath evenings to hear these young 


him fine, for I was in the old Free Kirk when 
he earned his name and his fame. Now, I'm 
not one for casting up the past at anybody, so 
I'll not mention his proper surname. It was 
an ordinary, plain one like Smith, or Brown— 
or Gillies; and to you I'll just call him John 
Smith. He came here for the summer months 
when he'd newly finished his training, with 
M.A. and B.D. tacked to his name, and with 
proper pride in his degrees and attainments. 

‘His very clothes were new too, and he was 
real dressy in an extra-long clerical coat, neat 
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pushing a curl up off his brow, says he: “ Here, 
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brethren, follows a genealogical catalogue 
of antediluvian patriarchs, which we shall 
omit. Let us proceed to the next chapter.” 

“Man, I'll warrant mine wasn't the only 
mouth that fell open at that; but I managed to 
close it, and I had a fit of the giggles that 
earned me black looks from my elders and a 
warming of my ears when we gothome! And 
that was how John Smith lost his given name 
and got a fresh one, and he was “The 
Patriarch” to us bairns, yes and to older ones 
too, from that day forward. He had plenty 
of other big words sprinkled through his 
sermon, but I was too busy dreading what I'd 
get for my light-minded behaviour later on 
to listen much. However, when he was being 
discussed at the fireside, I heard high opinions 
of him and his preaching expressed both in 
Gaelic and in English. The conclusion was 
that he had the root of the matter in him, a 
wonderful flow of words, and unusual depth; 
but, on the Monday, I heard John Davidson, 
the dominic, giving the innkeeper his verdict, 
and I've never forgotten his words. He said 
some folk were like yon old body that de- 
lighted to hear the blessed word Mesopotamia, 
and others, used to paidling after Worthy 
Ronald in the quiet flow of his discourses, 
were glad of deep waters to swim, or sink, in. 
As for the dominie, if ever he went to hear 
that one again he'd stow Webster's Dictionary 
in the tail-pocket of his Sunday blacks, for a 
lifebuoy! 

‘However, out of the pulpit on weekdays, 
the Patriarch put on no airs and forgot to be 
grand and ministerial among plain people. He 
was free and cheery with us young ones, so 
that we soon stopped taking to the hill when 
we saw him on the road; and he went visit- 
ing from house to house, making himself 
pleasant to the old folk, even though he hadn't 
the Gaelic. Of course, I know now that his 
high-falutin carry-on was nothing but a fault 
of youth, him being fresh from the college 
and a bit newfangled with knowledge not yet 
digested; and I'm sure my elders at the time 
had as much wisdom and forbearance as | 
have now. 


. E thought better of the Patriarch when 

we found he was keen on boats and 
well able to handle them under sail. Indeed, 
he soon was free to pick any boat on the 
beach for a spin down the loch and out to 
the islands, and that he did every chance he 
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could get. You'd think he'd be putting on an 
old jacket and leaving the clerical hat and the 
umbrella ashore for such seagoings, but not 
he. It was always the full rig for him, even 
in his favourite boat, James Campbeil the 
joiner’s tarry old coble; and it was in her that 
he had his disaster, or at least what seemed at 
the time a bad misfortune. You'll have 
yours, my man, and so will my precious hat, if 
you can’t carry my basket without dangling 
and dunting it. How can I tell you my story 
when I'm bothered all the time about my 
jelly, my honey—and my hat? That's better! 
Keep it steady and we'll not cast out. 

“Now, one of the Patriarch’s notions was to 
take a book to sea and let the wind drift the 
boat about the loch while he sat reading and 
pondering at the tiller. Mostly he favoured 
poetry of the kind ministers used to pick bits 
from to decorate their discourses. Well, 
maybe in my day I've read books myself 
when afloat on the loch, and so have you, 
though you'll deny it now that you can't read 
much of anything without specs. But, for 
reading prose or poetry on our loch, you need 
calm, settled weather, for, as you have reason 
to know, the loch is subject to sudden squalls 
and wise folk keep hands and cyes free, 
especially when out alone under sail. 

*Well, one scoury day with bright blinks, 
John Smith sailed out in the joiner’s boat, with 
the poet Browning for company. Off Goat 
Island yonder at the mouth of the loch, with 
a reef in the lugsail and Browning in his hand 
instead of the sheet, and with his mind 
wandering, a squall blew up from the sou’ west, 
a gust caught him, and over went the boat 
with him underneath her and all fankled up in 
the sail! Fortunately for him he could swim, 
and managed to get free and clamber on the 
upturned boat; and there he was, poor 
fellow, adrift on the tide and, natura!ly enough, 
roaring like a bull of Bashan for help. 

*Providentially, Alasdair and Andrew 
Fletcher, the brothers that then farmed on 
Goat Island, had just shoved off from the 
bay below the farmhouse to ferry cattle over 
to Glenshelister pier for the weekly luggage- 
steamer in their famous big white boat that 
they used to say had room in her ‘midships for 
Jonah and the whale forby. Out they came, 
running before the wind, and in no time at all 
they had the castaway safe into their stern- 
sheets, where he had for company a stirk, four 
sheep, a crate of pullets, and a wee calf with 
its head peeping out of a poke. They didn’t 





about the joiner’s coble, for the tide 
i into the bay, where she'd 
hurt, ner did they heed the 

"s bewailing of his hat, his umbrella, 


beach wi 


risk missing the steamer with their beasts. 

‘Alasdair and Andrew, relations of my own 
on their mother’s side, were clever, com- 
petent lads, well able to handle man or beast 
in any kind of trouble. They had their 
passenger happed in a spare sail and a stiff 
dram, from the flask they always carried in 
the white boat, down his throat before he 
could tell them he neither tasted nor handled 
strong drink. That stopped his chittering, 
and he might have fallen asleep at once if it 
hadn't been for Mary Jane. Of course I 
didn’t mention her among the Fletchers’ 
shipment of cattle! But there she was with 
her brothers, bound for a sale of work in 
Glenshelister schoolroom, where such affairs 
were held then, before the Free Kirk was a 
hall and before the W.R.I. had started; and 
it was Mary Jane herself that, long afterwards, 
told me details of the rescue. 


: Aptmouce Mary Jane was plain as 
her names as to looks, she was a grand 
girl, and better than bonnie, for she was calm 
by nature and sensible as well as good. When 
I first went to school she was serving her time 
as pupil-teacher with John Davidson, the 
dominie, and at the time of the Patriarch’s 
disaster she was home on holiday from a 
teaching post in the South. Having a drookit, 
half-drowned man on her hands wouldn't 
upset Mary Jane, and in her own kind way 
she had the minister lad comforted and cheered 
up wonderfully by the time the white boat 
reached Glenshelister pier. There she and 
her brothers helped him ashore, with Alasdair’s 
topcoat on over his wet duds and Mary Jane’s 
tartan tammy—a nice one, with a toorie— 
his head; and, though she felt like to 
ugh at the picture the Patriarch 


*There the dominie and Mrs Davidson were, 


THE PATRIARCH 


as was their way, kindness itself. Nothing 
would do but that John Smith would be put 
to bed, with a bow! of broth to warm him and 
tv'o delf hot-water bottles beside him. Little 
wonder, he took a bad chill from his mis- 
fortune, and was there in the schoolhouse the 
best part of a week before he could leave and 
go to his own lodgings in the cot-house of 
your friend lIain-of-the-Sheep, blessings with 
him, who was a ruling elder of the Free Kirk. 
By that time the Patriarch’s spell of duty in 
Glenshelister was nearly over; and when he 
was out and about again, none the worse of 
his adventure, it was a tweed suit he wore on 
weekdays and his Sunday blacks were just 
the ordinary ministerial things, with a battered 
soft hat. And instead of the fancy, rolled 
umbrella he carried a plain, strong cromack 
like this one of yours, and, like you, he had 
no gloves. 

*Mind you he was still the Patriarch, for 
bynames have a trick of sticking, especially 
among bairns in a place like Glenshelister. 
However, when he preached his farewell 
sermon, there wasn't a big word in it, and all 
he had to say was downright plain and simple. 
Some were disappointed at that, but not the 
dominie or Iain-of-the-Sheep, who both 
hinted a claim for credit for the change. 
Years afterwards the dominie himself told me 
how, when he had the lad at his mercy, abed 
in the schoolhouse, he'd given him sound 
advice to read nothing but Bunyan, Baxter, 
and Defoe for a while and take these worthies 
for models in style. And whatever fatherly 
counsel Ian-of-the-Sheep offered, in the best 
English he was able to muster, was, as he said 
himself, pointed by the gift of a cromack 


of the jubilee of his ministry, with pictures 
himself and his wife. He still looked 
some, and she just as I remembered her, placid 


plainness and simplicity. 
Patriarch was shown leaning on a staff, and 
at the time I remember fancying, and hoping, 
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it was the cromack given him long ago by 
lain-of-the-Sheep, bicssings with him. 


: ELL, here we are, home for me, and in 

you come and welcome! I'll take the 
basket ben to the kitchen and put Reuben 
P's. presentation staff in the gunroom. You're 
maybe not a patriarch yet but you can have 
your own cromack to help you upstairs to 
my room in the turret. You may well be 
wearied after acting convoy and carrier all 
that way for a blethering old body like me. 
Never mind, I'll give you tea soon, with prize- 


1: 


I warned you not to shoogle the basket, 
that was partly for mischief and 
because, with you dunting it about, 
reminded of the clouts I used to get from 
elders long ago in Blarbuie when my 
ness was putting them off in telling me thei 
old stories, in the Gaelic, far better than 
told you this one about the Patriarch.’ 


Tiladee 


Experiment at Sea 


The First Marine Gas-Turbine 





A. V. DAVIS 


+ ISTORY was made last autumn. The 

marine gas-turbine crossed the Atlantic. 
On 28th October the Anglo Saxon Petroleum 
Company's tanker Auris left Tyneside equipped 
with an experimental gas-turbine set. Three 
weeks later, on 19th November, she arrived 
at Port Arthur, Texas, U.S.A., after a fight 
against one of the worst storms in living 
memory. Unaffected by Atlantic gales and 
mountainous seas, she continued her journey 
to the Caribbean, delivering a cargo of casing- 
head gas to the refinery on Curacao island, 
Dutch West Indies. 

Britain is not the only country interested in 
gas-turbines— America, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and France are building marine sets—but 
to Britain goes the honour of putting the first 
marine gas-turbine into commercial use, and 
to John Lamb of Anglo Saxon Research goes 
the credit for the conception of the project. 

The 12,000 tons tanker was designed as a 
gas-turbine vessel and built by R. and W. 
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Hawthorn and Leslie of Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
She was ordered in 1946 and launched in 1947. 
The order for the gas-turbine set was given at 
the same time to the Midlands engineering 
firm responsible for the development of the 
first Whittle gas-turbine in 1936. 

Until the new set was ready for shipping, 
the tanker was fitted with four Hawthorn 
Sulzer diesel-engine-driven alternators, which 
supplied current for a main motor driving the 
propeller. Last summer the Auris was taken 
out of service with the Shell flect and the gas- 
turbine was installed in the engine-room, 
replacing the starboard inner-diesel. 


hy layout the gas-turbine set is comparatively 
simple. Air is inhaled through a ventilator 
set high on the poop-deck of the tanker clear 
of sea-spray and is drawn through the inlet- 
duct into the compressor. The compressed 
air then passes up the delivery-pipe into the 





multi-tubular heat-exchanger, a strange tower- 
ing object, twenty-five feet tall, not unlike an 


inlet temperature, for example, reaches 1160° 
F., and the rotor runs at red-heat. It is 
obvious, too, that with the compressor 

i turbine shaft turning at a speed 
of 5750 r.p.m. the slightest distortion of the 
casing or bearings would throw the shaft 
out of alignment and inevitably cause a 
breakdown. 

When the set was completed and put on 
preliminary test at the engineering works in 
June 1950 it ran almost exactly as designed, 
with only minor alterations to the com- 
bustion-chamber. On ist January 1951 it 
began a series of performance tests on light 
and heavy fuel, running for 193 hours on 
gas-oil and 363 hours on thick bunker-oil, 
including an endurance run of 270 hours on 
heavy-oil at full load. 

In February news was made public that the 
Auris set was operating satisfactorily on test, 
with an output of 1200 b.h.p., and journalists 
from the technical press were invited on a mass 
visit. Shop tests over, the set was dismantied, 
cleaned, and reassembled in separate sections 
for the journey by road to Hawthorn and 
Leslie's shipyard. 


ASIN trials of the newly-installed set 
began in October with the gas-turbine 


EXPERIMENT AT SEA 


works, engineers from Anglo Saxon, fitters 
from Hawihorn and Leslie, and the engine- 
room staff of the Auris were inattendance. The 
set ran perfectly. Unfortunately, the speed- 
governor of one of the diesels broke down. 
A Sulzer man flew over from Switzerland, and 
sea trials were held up for repairs. 

Plans were made for the tanker to set off 
immediately after trials on a two months’ 
round trip to Texas and Curacao. Prepara- 
tions for the voyage therefore went ahead at 
the same time as preparations for the trials. 
The Chief Steward checked the arrival of sides 
of bacon, tinned fruit, chickens, and eggs. A 
small green boat pumped 50 tons of fresh water 
aboard, sending gusts of black smoke over the 
newly-washed paintwork. Officers and crew 
were signed on, among them seventeen-year- 
old Cadet Robinson, straight from the 
Conway Training School, making his first 
trip to sea. 

At the week-end before sea trials a 60 m.p.h. 
gale had been blowing in the North Sea. The 


to eeanmanttnapieiny t-Paeire Soc ne 

“Performance on test-bed is one thing, per 
formance in actual service conditions is quite 
another. Salt may be drawn in through the 
air-intake. If it collects on the compressor- 
blades it will affect the efficiency of the 
set.” 

On 26th October 1951, the morning of the 
trials, weather was calm, but thick fog hung 
over the river. It was eleven o'clock before 
the Auris could leave Hebburn. John Lamb 
was aboard with the head of the design team. 
The Tyne pilot was on the bridge with the 
Master, Captain F. T. Vine. All accommoda- 
before had she been so crowded with 
technicians and interested visitors. 

There was a feeling of tenseness and ex- 
pectancy in the yard. Welders and carpenters 
on the cargo-ship Oswestry Grange stood on 
deck to give the tanker a send-off. 
fitting out the tanker British Talent paused 
for a bird's-eye view. Across the river in 
Swan, Hunter, and Wigham Richardson's 
yard small black figures could be seen, as the 
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sun broke through the fog, lining the rails of an 
aircraft-carrier. The Auris was making marine 
history, and they did not want to miss it. 


pL va the Union Jack, the Red Ensign, 
and the Shell house-flag, the Auris sailed 
round the Jarrow bend, riding high in the 
water on account of the tide. The turbine 
was warming up, not running on load. Once 
clear of the Tyne piers, it began to do useful 
work, reaching an output of 840 kw. 

All day and night the set ran in synchronisa- 
tion with the diesels on light and full load. 
With the ship's chief-engineer E. N. V. 
Beedle at the contrul-panel, it was put through 
the crash-stop and crash-reversal routine. 
On Saturday the weather freshened, with a 
strong wind and a moderate sea. It was in 
these conditions, in the afternoon, that the 
turbine went into action alone. 

At a signal from the starting-platform, the 
diesels were gradually shut down and the 
engine-room became comparatively quiet. 
The ship's speed slackened. Would the 
single unit develop sufficient power to take 
the load suddenly imposed on it? All went 
well, and for six hours the gas-turbine drove 
the Auris unaided. With the port outer- 
diesel running the exciter and the other diesels 
cut to no load, it sent the ship forward against 
a stiff wind at a speed of seven knots. 

The two diesels not in use had been giving 
trouble—lubricating-oil vapour escaping and 
fuel-pipes leaking—and Hawthorn and Leslie's 
fitters seized the opportunity of making repairs 
while the gas-turbine was running. In the 
evening the third diesel, too, needed adjust- 
ment. It was decided to take the ship clear 
of the traffic-lane, hoist red lights at the fore- 
mast, and stop all machinery. 

The sea was becoming rough. Some of the 
technicians and visitors were watching opera- 
tions with unhappy green faces. Still less 
did they enjoy the sensation of drifting in 
the darkness in a rolling sea for nearly three 
hours while the diesels were put to rights. 

By nine on Sunday morning trials were over 
and the Auris was back on Tyneside. Sailing 
into the harbour entrance, she dropped the 
trials party on to a tug, turned about, and, 


withou,, putting into port, returned to service 
with the Shell fleet, striking proof of her 


owner’s confidence in the new engine. 


HAT influence will the gas-turbine have 

on marine development? Will its effect 
be as marked as in the sphere of aeronautics? 
Is it a possible prime-mover for use with 
atomic-heat? John Lamb does not yet know 
the answer to these questions. For the time 
being he is only in a position to speak 
of the advantages it has over the dicsel- 
engine. 

Chief point in its favour is reliability. With 
only one moving-part, there is little wear and 
tear and almost nothing to go wrong, a major 
consideration in a ship which spends long 
periods at sea without putting into port. 
Quick turn-round is of vital importance to a 
tanker. Every hour's delay for dock repairs 
means loss of revenue. 

With the gas-turbine there is no vibration. 
During shop tests at the works a halfpenny 
and a sixpence were placed on edge on the 
centre-bearing cap between the high-pressure 
turbine and the compressor. The sixpence fell 
every two days or so, while the halfpenny 
remained standing throughout the run. Ona 
tanker, this absence of vibration is of secondary 
importance, but it is not difficult to realise the 
difference it would make to the comfort of a 
passenger-liner. 

The quiet engine-note, too, holds promise 
of future installation on ocean-going vessels. 
The loud rhythmic thumping of the diesel is 
absent. The turbine’s soft shrill whistle is 
scarcely heard except in the engine-room. 
Even there, one can stand on the platform 
round the Auris set and carry on a conversa- 
tion easily. 

This year, after the set has made a number 
of trips running in different grades of oil, 
John Lamb plans to remove it and install it in 
a newer and faster tanker, the Helicina, 
powered by steam-turbines. A present, it is 
slow at warming up; in thermal efficiency it 
does not yet equal the diesel. Until these dis- 
advantages can be overcome it will not be 
used alone but in conjunction with other 
engines. 





My Favourite Salmon Run 


COOMBE RICHARDS 


W caine has not his favourite 
fishing haunt or pool? I have one or two 
which I regard as outstanding and, of them all, 
the Island Run is to my mind the perfect 
salmon catch. I'll try to describe it. First 
it is in Ireland or, I should say, in Eire, 
which to me is almost a sine qua non of 
fishing. For what an angler’s paradise that 
country can be—and what atmosphere it has. 
As its name implies, the Run is by an 
island—a green, friendly little island con- 
nected, at its downstream end, to the near 
bank by a narrow plank-bridge and at its 
head by a shingle bank, covered in all but low- 
water conditions. The far bank is in ‘enemy’ 
hands, but, being Ireland, sportsmanship 
prevails, and upon the rare occasions when 
rods do face each other across the stream 
relations are always cordial, and amicable 
arrangements are arrived at. Compared with 
our bank, the far bank is steep and over- 
grown, with wading out of the question, and 
undoubtedly our side is the best to fish from. 
Above the Run is a long and shallow but fast 
glide, bottle-necking as it reaches the head of 
the Island and then levelling out into the fairly 
deep, even current of the Run itself—fly and 
bait water, according to conditions, to gladden 
any man’s heart. Below the Island the river 
again widens as the Run tails off into a long 
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medium-paced stream, with a clean sand- 
bank amongst the rushes on our side—a great 
place for beaching a fish. The stream itself 
will fish a fly right to its bitter end and holds 
salmon all the way down at almost any state 
of water. From the glide at the head of the 
Island to the tail of the stream below gives 
some three hundred yards of really good 
fishing. Is it to be wondered at that I regard 


unusual, I should say, for anyone 
so many adventures in a single 


over a period of years, as I have had i 
Island Run. 


I have written elsewhere of an carl 


April, taking over from outgoing tenants who 
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had not touched a fish for almost a week, the 
river being already down below summer-level. 
Our booking had been made twelve months 
in advance and what we found on arrival was 
just a matter of luck and certainly not one of 
choice. We drew lots, and I found myself with 
the beat containing the Island Run. I lost 
no time in getting there, for the Run, running 
east and west, fishes best early and late, and the 
sun was already high. In any kind of con- 
ditions I always begin at least full of hope, 
and, as fortune would have it that day, I 
managed to winkle out two fish straightaway, 
both on the floating-line and a tiny, almost 
microscopic, fly. But that was the end of it. 
Day after day a hot sun shone pitilessly from 
a copper-hued sky. The water sank lower 
and lower, whilst the gauge became merely 
a painted eyesore protruding from a bed of 
hard-caked mud. It was useless to fish really, 
but we tried each morning and last thing in 
the evening. Then I remembered the worms. 

Some years before, when experiencing 
similar conditions, an old retired bailiff had 
changed our fortunes when he had told us: 
*There is only one way to get a fish—without 
“snatching” one—when the weather and 
water are like this. Be at the river,’ said he, 
‘before sun-up, at the first talk of the birds— 
but there must be a white'mist. Take with you 
nothing but your rod, gaff, and some good 
big worms. Mount a gob and, as the mist 
lifts off the water, you'll be in him. ‘Tis 
no good if there is no mist, nor if you're late. 
There's just the right minute in it, that’s all.’ 
Well, I had taken him at his word, and caught 
fish. I had wondered if it might have been 
coincidence. Now was the chance really 
to test the thing. 

Long before daylight next morning I was 
down by the water, my companions still snug 
in their beds, as none would accompany me. 
There was a white mist, the height of a man, 
lying thick and dank over everything, but I 
knew it would go with the sun. I had no 
trouble in deciding where to start, for I knew 
to a foot where at least two fish lay at the 
Island, and there I stumbled my way in the 
dark. The gob would be fixed at the last 
possible moment. For the benefit of the 
uninitiated I should perhaps explain here that 
this rather unbeautiful term ‘gob’ aptly 
describes the wriggling bunch of two, three, 
four, or more great worms, threaded head- 
to-tail over a single hook, which can prove 
so delectable a morsel to some salmon when 
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offered in the correct manner—and it must 


ies. Worm-fishing—the worm 
is a great bait in Ireland for salmon—is not 
the unsporting and unpleasant operation so 
many people, who know no better, condemn 
it as being. It is a delicate, skilful, and wholly 
exciting art, and is infinitely preferable to 
fishing a prawn. I stood there, casting care- 
fully with every nerve on the alert, but for a 
while might just as well have fished in the 
highway. Then, as the last of the mist whorls 
curled upwards and vanished, there came that 
faint, electrifying tug-tug of a salmon nosing 
aworm. Again it came. More emphatically 
next time, and presently was followed by a 
slow, steady pull. I tightened, and was in 
him. It was not a coincidence, it seemed. 
Seven minutes later a fine fish lay gracing the 
Island. I rebaited and laid siege at once to 
the second one—but in vain. And then it 
dawned upon me why. ‘There's just the right 
minute in it, that’s all,’ had said the old man. 
Of course, he was right. The sun was now 
clear of the hilltops and shining on to the 
water which had gone oily and stale-looking. 
I then realised, too, that, during those few 
moments whilst I was playing the fish and 
before the sun’s direct light had struck the 
water, several salmon had been rolling about, 
but had now gone stone-like back to the 
bottom. I reeled in, picked up my fish, and 
tramped home in triumph—the first capture 
in nine days. And wouldn't it shake those 
lazy so-and-so’s at breakfast! 

Next morning found me down at the Run 
again, determined to get that other one out, 
and this time accompanied by one of the 
sleepy-heads—a doubting one, for the opinion 
was that my success had been nothing more 
nor less than a fluke. Well, I hooked that 
second fish all right. There was no doubt of 
there being ‘just the right minute in it.” He 
took the bait savagely at the first offer, and a 
salmon rarely takes a worm like that—but 
I lost him. Perhaps I was over-anxious and 





and I spent an hour instructing him in the 


sympathetic. We tried everything 

Set Same hs eae alae ties te ie ete 
and would look at nothing. Even so, my 
favourite stretch of water had one more 
surprise for me before our visit was over. 

The rain had come at last, bringing with it a 
brown, dirty flood, which appeared to move 
what fish we had and sicken all newcomers. 
On our last day but one I was back on the 
Island, spinning a 24-inch wooden minnow. 
I had reached almost the tail of the stream 
when a fish took with a slow double-knock. It 
was one of those occasions when one is some- 
times caught unawares and fails to react 
correctly. After a long period of almost 
hopeless slogging an unexpected fish can 
easily be lost—and that is what very nearly 
happened. I tightened, but evidently not 
hard enough, and the battle was on, with the 
fish all the while making downstream; he just 
would not let me bring him up. Now, it so 
happened that there was a lot of rubbish 
down below, cut branches and so on washed 
down by the rise, which had to be avoided 
whatever else happened. The fish seemed to 
know about these snags and was determined 
to reach them, whilst I was equally deter- 
mined that he should not: he would have to 
come in there and then. There was no place 
to gaff him, except amongst the rushes, the 
sandbank being a hundred yards away up- 
stream. To make matters worse, I now had 
a gallery. The ‘enemy,’ accompanied by a 
member of the fair sex, had arrived on the 
opposite bank and the two were unobtrusively 
watching me. I prefer to make a hash of 
things on my own! 

Applying all the butt I dare, I drew master 
salmon into the bank and got out the gaff, a 
long-handled one made from a polo-stick. 
With the rod bent double over my left shoulder, 
I leant forward and slipped the gaff-point over 
the fish's back, at which moment he turned 
sharply and lay still facing downstream— 
while the bait shot out of the water and almost 
hit me in the face! How long that fish lay 
there without moving it is impossible to say. 


MY FAVOURITE SALMON RUN 


It seemed a year, and yet only a fraction of a 
second. Still, it must have been an appreciable 
time. I grabbed wildly with the gaff—tosing 
my head, of course—missed, and, out of the 
corner of one eye, saw the watchers turn tact- 
fully away. From the other corner I saw the 
fish beginning leisurely to move. I stroked 
again, and did not miss. Twelve pounds of 
fresh-run salmon came flapping out of the 
water. I scuttled up the bank like a startled 
rabbit and fell on my prey on the edge of the 
ploughed field behind. A convenient stone 
did the rest. If the Island was not kind to me 
that day, it never will be again! Whether it 
was swank, bravado, or a sense of gratitude 
to the tactful onlookers that made me do it, I 
do not know, but seeing them with their backs 
still towards me, I shouted across: ‘Thanks 
a lot, but it didn’t escape after all!’ They 
seemed as surprised as I assuredly was feeling. 


start to that fishing trip, but disaster was to 
follow. Twenty minutes later, off the tail of 
the Island, where the Run becomes the stream, 
a graceful head-and-tail showed Prettily to 


consolate on the bank and laid the rod 
me. Tae ty tadenweaaenhanaine 
off. Perhaps I had tightened too soon 
hooked only skin or gristle, or not sunk 
iron into the scissors—the proper place for i 
Yet, as you shall see, I did not lose that 
after all. I am convinced of it! 

At lunch-time next day one of my 
panions who had been fishing the Island 
reported having seen the ‘enemy’ hook a fish 
on the minnow in the tail of the Run from the 
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opposite bank, only to lose it after a hard 
tussle. It had come unstuck, that was all. 
Thereafter, for days, a salmon was seen 
constantly (9 move in the one place, and 
gradually I became certain that it was one and 
the same fish that had twice been lost. Never 
did any of us visit the Island but there it was, 
rolling up every few minutes as so often a 
pricked fish will. 

Then one day, with a rise of temperature 
and barometric pressure, the worm came on. 
Fish took it avidly. Not in the dawn, as the 
old bailiff had explained, but ordinarily under 
normal conditions at any time of day, and, as 
a means of removing pricked fish, it is some- 
times unequalled. Then and there I made up 
my mind to put my supposition to the test. 

That evening the member whose beat the 
Island then was declared himself tired and 
not anxious to go down there again. He 
bade me try for that fish. I jumped at the 
chance. Armed with a bag of worms, my 
special trundling cast weighted with cunningly- 
rolled lead, my rod and gaff, I strode off. 
Supper was a thing of the past and all direct 
light was at last off the water. 

Everything was wonderfully still as I sat 
down on the grass of the Island to prepare 
my gear. The murmur and chuckle of the 
water singing over the shingle by the glide 
and into the Run seemed a muted lullaby to 
the land falling asleep all around me. A few 
bird-notes came drowsily from the near-by 
hedgerows. Somewhere a boy's shrill voice 
called to his cattle. In half-an-hour’s time it 
would be dark and too late to fish. 

Out whistled the line, the well-oiled and 
perfectly-set drum of the Super Silex reel 
purring quietly before slowing up under 


finger-control as the bait neared the water— 
no ultra-modern mechanical gadgets for me! 
—and I was fishing. If memory serves, it was 
the fourth or fifth cast that found the fish. 
The gob stopped trundling, the whole thing 
was arrested, and then, oh so gently, came the 
slightest of pulls—so slight, indeed, that I 
could not be sure that it was a pull or even a 
nibble. The bait might have been rolling 
over a stone. But I gave line instantly. Then 
it came again, tap-tap-tap! Perhaps it 
was a greedy little six-inch trout, but I thought 
not, and gave more line. Next came a quick, 
pulse-racing pull. Then another, and another. 
There could be no mistaking it this time. 
There is only one fish that can convey that 
electrical thrill right down into one’s inner 
being, and a moment later a great silvery 
shape broke surface in the gloaming. It was 
all over before dark. A big fish and slightly 
coloured—with wounds on both sides of its 
mouth. We examined these minutely back 
in the light in the fishing-hut. That fish had 
been hooked twice and from opposite sides. 
The marks were still red and livid, one very 
much greater than the other. I cannot prove 
it, of course, but I'll always swear that that 
was my fish! 

Well, those are some of the reasons why I 
love the Island Run. There will be plenty 
more adventures, I have little doubt, and I am 
looking forward to the next. One thing more. 
Last year a friend was with me and suffering a 
spell of bad luck. One evening I took him 
down to the Run and at once hooked a fish. 
I handed him the rod, and then waited on the 
sandbank to be in at the kill. It broke his 
luck, for he grassed two salmon next day. 
It’s just fisherman's fancy, I know. 


Du Temps Perdu 


All memories are mirrored here- 

The slant of eyes, the soft cadences of tone, 
The silences both eloquent and gay, 

So that, remembering, the mind recaptures 
The gentle ghost of yesterday. 


But can it return and, wide-eyed, seek 
The complex harmonies of human touch? 
Be visible to moonlight and soft rain, 


Grasp the lost ecstasies anew 
And share delight again? 


Oh, it is here, and all the lost has been 
Relived, reconquered in the muted hour. 

This is the tale the dream had fondly planned. 
Be tranquil thus, in loveliness undimmed, 

And mock at Time's demand. 


SHAUN MANDY. 





An Old Burberry 





Brigadier-General Sir TERENCE KEYES 


SHALL never forget the first time I found 

myself caught in the toils of the Cheka. It 
was in the summer of 1919, when strange 
things were going on in Moscow, and some- 
how or other I had slipped into a most 
dangerous escapade, which was really no 
business of mine at all. The Bolsheviks had 
wisely prohibited all dealings in foreign 
exchange, under penalty of death, but there 
was I, not only raising a large sum for a foreign 
government, but actually with the boodle on 
me, having undertaken to deliver it to one of 
the Bolsheviks’ officers in the heart of Moscow, 
right under the nose of the Cheka. 

The Chrezvychainaya Kommissiya. The 
very name struck terror into all hearts! It was 
the Extraordinary Commission, which had 
sprung into being under the Bolsheviks in 
place of the dreaded Okrana of Tzarist days. 
No one was safe—not even the high officials 
of the Soviet, and no house was safe. The 
Cheka’s agents were as numerous as the sand 
of the seashore. They permeated every grade 
of society and seemed to be in every house- 
hold. Their powers were unlimited. To fall 
into the hands of the Cheka might mean 
anything—a firing-squad; a bayonet in the 
back; or nights of torture till the unhappy 
victim confessed to crimes against the Revolu- 


tion of which he had never dreamed; or 
months of imprisonment without any charge 
being formulated. 

There was an air of desolation over Moscow 
during that ghastly summer. Few of the shops 
were open, and those that were open were 
almost empty. The famous Muir and 
Merrilees had nothing in it. There were no 
droshkies in the place, for all the horses had 
been eaten or had died of starvation. Ordinary 
life was at a standstill. 

On that particular morning a steamy 
atmosphere had turned into fine drizzling 
rain, and I was wearing an old Burberry, not 
so much on account of the rain—although that 
by good luck seemed a natural thing to do— 
but because each of its pockets was stuffed 
with thick wads of thousand-rouble notes. I 
was carrying, on my person, £25,000 in new 
notes, and was in terror of being caught with 
the money On me. 

It was an old mounted officer’s Burberry, 
with large expanding side-pockets, and I used 
the right-hand one for my revolver, and, as it 
was like a big bag, I could fire from the pocket 
if I was taken by surprise. But unfortunately 
a Burberry made one rather conspicuous in a 
Moscow street! 

In those days, to appear to avoid anyone 
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was to court attention, and the game was to be 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody one came 
across. Luckily, up to the present, there had 
been few people out in the streets to strain my 
bonhomie, and I was covering the ground at a 
good pace, congratulating myself on my good 
fortune, when what I most wished to avoid 
took place. A smartly-dressed Commissar 
and two soldiers, in snuff-coloured greatcoats 
and with bayonets fixed on their slung rifles, 
came into view. The crucial test had come. 
The Commissar’s footsteps rang firmly on the 
wet pavement. He was evidently a man of 
decision 


LL'S well, tovarisch!’ I called out cheer- 
fully as they went by, using the word 
‘comrade,” a word I hated more than all 
others. They passed the time of day, and I was 
thanking my stars that I had aroused no 
suspicion — when the two soldiers came running 
back. ‘Stoi, tovarisch!—Halt, comrade!’ they 
shouted. I halted. Nothing else was to be 
done. They seized me by the wrists, and took 
me back to the Commissar. 

The opening gambit on these occasions is 
always ‘Your papers.’ Mine were in perfect 
order, so I produced them cheerfully, but for 
some reason or other the confounded Com- 
missar smelled a rat. He said he would have 
to take me to the headquarters of the district 
for examination. 

There was no possibility of escape in the 
open streets. The only thing to do was to go 
through with it. But as we walked along the 
wet pavements to the Cheka I did some pretty 
hard thinking. If | was caught with the stuff 
on me, I was for it; and, with me, possibly a 
whole series of allied officers through whom 
the money could be traced back—and certainly 
my agent who had sold the foreign exchange. 
And without doubt I should be tortured until 
I disclosed what the money was for. 

The obvious thing was to get rid of the 
money, somehow, for a time. And I must be 
prepared to talk the Commissar down. I had 
always found with Russians that if one talked 
long enough one could generally get them off 
their line. But here was a point—one never 
knew what sort of examiner there would be. 
He might be a stupid officer of the old- 
fashioned type, or one of intelligentsia, fiercely 
against the foreigner, or, worst of all, a sadistic 
young woman. These were the ingenious 
torturers! And worst of all was it to fall into 
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the hands of a young woman. There was one 
particular woman—but that was too horrible 
to think about. We arrived at the Cheka and 
went in. 


office in this case was a long, narrow 

room, which had been an insurance 
agency. At the far end there was a raised 
platform, with a table on it, behind which sat 
the Commissar, and on the right-hand side of 
the room men, women, and children were 
standing or sitting three or four deep. The 
heat and smell were indescribable. 

My guards let me go near the head of the 
queue and I listened to the examinations of the 
unfortunate people who had been brought 
before the Cheka, but the cases in front of me 
were mostly very petty, and I only listened to 
them with half my mind. The other half was 
feverishly engaged in weighing the chances of 
escape. To bluff the Commissar. To dis- 
pose of the money, by some miracle. But the 
thought that haunted me persistently as a sort 
of accompaniment to everything else was: If 
I am tortured, shall 1 be able to hold my 
tongue? Then, with a jolt, the insistent, 
practical necessity of getting rid of the money 
drummed on my mind. I must get rid of the 
money. 

I looked round the gaunt room, with its bare 
walls and rows of sad faces, faces without any 
expression except of patient waiting. That 
seemed to be the role of everyone in Russia 
then—just waiting. I had watched them in 
the streets. Waiting in a queue for food; 
waiting for soap; waiting for goloshes, or 
even for a divorce—it was all the same. The 
procedure was the same. Always waiting for 
something to happen. Nothing ever seemed 
to happen. And here they were, again, 
waiting to be examined, waiting for death 
perhaps, dulled and without hope or power 
of fighting. 

And yet there was one, a girl of fifteen, next 
on the list for examination. Something about 
her expression, nervous and yet animated, 
arrested my attention; and the gallantry with 
which she stood up to the examiners warmed 
my heart. From her evidence she was 
French, and it appeared that on the way back 
from her convent school she was allowed to 
visit her father, who was in one of the Cheka 
prisons; and now, to-day, for some reason she 
had been arrested. There was a studied non- 
chalance, which interested me, about the way 





in which she took off her gloves and left them 
on the chair. But at the same time I thought I 
could detect a terrible strain of anxiety while 
she was doing so. There's more in those gloves 
than meets the eye, I thought. There is some- 
thing she wants to conceal. My God! Here 
was my clue! My heart went out to the 
gallant child. If she could get rid of in- 
criminating evidence, why could not I? She 
had got rid of her gloves. I would get rid of 
my Burberry! There was not much time to 
do it in. Her examination was drawing to a 
close, and it would soon be my turn. I looked 
round the room again. There at last, at the 
end of the queue, at the far end of the room, 
was my opportunity. A vacant chair! 


T was easy to complain of the heat in that 
stifling atmosphere. *Whew!’ I said, ‘the 
stuffiness in this place is intolerable!’ And 
without any hindrance from the Commissar or 
the two soldiers I took my arms out of the 
sleeves of the Burberry in a leisurely way, 
walked down the room, and flung the coat 
with its incriminating contents over the back 
of the chair, and returned to my place at the 
head of the queue. 

Luck was in. A dirty old country woman 
sat down upon it immediately. She had been 
arrested as a meshochnik and was one of the 
many bag-carriers who went out each day into 
the country and came back with bread and 
country produce to sell to the half-starved 
townsfolk—and they could not have been 
more thankful than I was for her portly 
presence. So far so good. It was almost with 
a light heart that I waited for my turn. 

At last they were ready for me, and the 
Commissar and the two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets marched me up to the table. I felt 
like a defaulter brought before his C.O. in an 
orderly-room. There were a few papers on 
the table, by the inkpot, a little jar of shot for 
pens to stand in, and a saucer of sand for use 
instead of blotting-paper. 

The man behind the table was, luckily for 
me, a typical, stupid, old-fashioned policeman, 
full of importance, who had not kept up with 
the rapid changes in Russia. A Polish-look- 
ing fellow. They called him Comrade 
Lebedinski. With this type it is best to take 
the offensive, and I decided that I would seize 
the opportunity at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The man who arrested me made his report 


this?’ I said. ‘Can't a foreigner with special 
papers signed by Karakhan, and from your 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, walk in the 
streets of Moscow without being arrested by 
officious tovarischs?’ And I rated the whole 


lot of them like pickpockets. 


ict. It's the Soviet against its enemies, 
inside and out, and the worst enemies of the 
Revolution,” he ended with a snarl, ‘are you 
false democrats—you Englishmen!’ 

‘Englishman?’ I spat on the floor in feigned 
disgust. ‘I’m an Irishman. We've got our 
own revolution in Ireland, and I've come all 
the way to Russia to see how you're making 
your Revolution, and I’m afraid I can’t con- 
gratulate you! I've never seen such disorder! 
This won't look very well when I see your 
Commissariat.’ 

The brogue I put on was completely wasted 
on the Commissar, but the effect was magical. 
He jumped up, ran round the table, and shook 
me warmly by the hand: I almost feared he 
was going to embrace me. Then he black- 
guarded the unfortunate man who had only 
done his duty and had nearly pulled off a grand 
coup. If it had not been for the Pole’s 
stupidity. . . . 

The final act in the drama was not without 
anxiety as, talking loudly and volubly, the 
Commissar accompanied me down the room, 
and I looked at the end of the queue to see if 
the Burberry was there. Should I be able to 
retrieve it without arousing any latent sus- 
picions? The fat meshochnik was still com- 
fortably installed on top of it. ‘Excuse me, 
grandmother!" I said, and she wriggled 
awkwardly, to let me get it, and I had a sudden 
pang of fear lest by knocking my revolver it 
should go off! I pulled the Burberry out from 
under her and threw it over my arm as care- 
lessly as possible—and went out. 

But the money was still to be delivered, and 
it speaks volumes for my luck that I walked 
straight from the Cheka to the rendezvous. 
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Tapestry in Black 


The Fair Parricide Mary Blandy 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


AN attractive woman, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, sat writing by the flickering light 
of a candle. But it was no ordinary letter 
that she wrote, no ordinary room in which 
she sat, and she herself was no ordinary girl. 
The letter was addressed to Elizabeth Jefferies, 
sentenced to death for killing her uncle, and 
the writer was Mary Blandy, herself in Oxford 
jail, waiting to be hanged for the murder of 
her father! How had she, dearly loved and 
only daughter of the Town Clerk of Henley, 
once toast of the town, an heiress, and 
spoiled darling of doting parents, come to 
this? 

Mary Blandy was born in 1720. Her father 
was a solicitor with a good practice in the 
prosperous country town of Henley; her 
mother a well-born matron. Mary's uncles 
were barristers and clergymen, and as Town 
Clerk's daughter she met ail the county 
families. In spite of smallpox scars, she was 
the belle of the district, for she had a lovely 
figure, dark clouds of hair, and the flashing 
black eyes so much admired in the 18th 
century. And she was witty, charming, well- 
educated, with every accomplishment—and 
the prospect of a £10,000 dowry! No wonder 
her adoring parents expected a good match for 
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this prodigy. After all, girls less handsome, 
less charming, had hooked a duke before 
now! 

Mr Blandy dismissed the first suitor, 
penniless Mr H, with scorn. No one knows 
who Mr H was, but one Edward Herne was 
Mr Blandy’s apprentice-clerk at this time, and 
the two young people may have fallen in love. 
If Mary had romantic feelings about this 
boy, Mr Blandy was wise to bundle her off to 
Bath at once. Excitement at seeing this 
centre of fashion would drive thoughts of 
love from the girl's mind. Furthermore, Bath 
was the greatest marriage-market in the 
world. 

But, although Mary mixed with wealth and 
fashion, and is rumoured to have danced a 
minuet with the Prince of Wales himself, she 
did not find a husband. Two suitors were 
sent packing by her ambitious papa. One 
was an apothecary, the other a soldier whose 
prospects were not good. So Mary went 
home discontented, to pine in quiet Henley 
for the balls, assemblies, and plays. How dull 
and boorish seemed the mummers’ plays in 
the street after watching Quin, the famous 
actor, in Bath's gilded playhouse; how 
common bull- and bear-baiting after genteel 





with rapture and thankfulness, and walking 
at last through the fields with her lover 
thought herself in heaven! 

When her affianced went overseas on active 
service, Mary basked in the glory of being a 
soldier's love, could read his letters to admir- 
ing friends, share the excitement and im- 
portance of ‘the military’ in an age when the 
army was the most glamorous of professions. 
Only, as time went by, letters were few; she 
found marriage and security still far off, and 
those days of walking in the green meadows 
in the spring of love seemed now like a 
dream. 

News of rebellion in Scotland, the °45, was 
a temporary excitement; there was panic in 
London, country folk forming a ‘Home 
Guard’ armed with pitchforks and staves, 
women beginning to knit comforts for the 
brave troops defending them from wild 
Highland savages who were rumoured to 
feed on roasted babies! Then it all came to 
nothing; rebellicn crushed, the old routine 
returned. Mary, hot-blooded, strong-minded, 
must have been eaten up with frustration 
and boredom. Six years had gone by since 
she had visited Bath. Now she was twenty- 
six, and only her engagement saved her from 
being dubbed ‘old maid.’ 

Any small excitement must have been 
welcome in that respectable, padded existence, 
so a dinner-party at The Paradise, where 
Admiral Lord Mark Kerr was living, made a 
splendid excuse to dress up in one’s best 


Mary did not know that she was going to 
meet her fate! 


family. 

forgetful of Captain D; Mrs Blandy 

him the most charming man in the world; 
even Mr Blandy, cautious lawyer, was won 
over by a title and a fine coat. 

They did not know that Captain Cranstoun 
was married. His wife was a Jacobite and 
Catholic, enough in those times to make her an 
encumbrance to a rising soldier. So he left 
her in Scotland, persuading friends and 
relatives that she was mistress, not wife. He 
faced the Blandys with seeming frankness, 


and girls accepted this as a matter of course. 
A man of spirit must sow his wild oats! 


. 
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that a family feud had driven 
spiteful action. They believed 
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would be particularly unlikely to face un- 
palatable facts; a woman of her type evades 
harsh realities, escapes into dreams, yet her 
dream was to become a nightmare soon 
enough. 

After a six months’ stay, Cranstoun went 
to London, and, soon after, his wife, hearing 
what he was up to, wrote to the Blandys, 
sending a copy of the Edinburgh Court's 
decree in her favour, which declared the 
marriage valid and her child legitimate. 
Again Cranstoun himself got round Mr 
Blandy, persuaded him that the Court was 
wrong, and that an appeal would reverse the 
decision. It seems incredible that a lawyer 
of standing should have been taken in, yet 
Mr Blandy was a snob first, a lawyer second, 
and a Lord’s son could de no wrong. 


FTER a visit to London, Mrs Blandy 
became ill, and died soon after. 
Cranstoun did his best to comfort Mary, 
but seems to have got on the old man’s 
nerves, for he said many ‘unkind things’ to 
his daughter and her lover. Perhaps he was 
at last losing faith in the Captain, but his 
changed attitude alarmed the young man, 
who suggested to Mary that they should give 
Mr Blandy a harmiess love-philtre, which 
Mrs Morgan, a ‘cunning woman,’ had given 
him, to make enemies grow kind. At first 
Mary refused. However, her father’s temper 
continued so bad—he was rude, ungracious, 
and made her weep almost every day—that 
at last she agreed. Captain Cranstoun put 
some of the love-powder in Mr Blandy's 
tea. And it worked! Once more the old 
man became a gracious host and kindly 
father. 

Probably this powder was sugar, and if 
Mary's story was true, and Cranstoun was 
using her as an innocent tool, this manceuvre 
was made to gain her confidence. . Intelligent 
people at that time were credulous, bought 
love-philtres, and believed in ghosts and 
spells. Perhaps Mary was truthful when she 
later told the Court that, believing the powders 
to be harmless, she had given them to her 
father. 

Certainly she was infatuated with Cranstoun, 
forgiving him in spite of finding he had an 
illegitimate child, and was still keeping a 
mistress. She lent him money, gave him ex- 
pensive presents. When he left to visit his 
sick mother, she pined, alone with the testy 
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In April 1751 Cranstoun wrote reminding 
Mary of the love-powders. And soon he sent 
a parcel of fine table-linen, Scotch pebbles, 
which were then fashionable ornaments, and 
packets of powder, ‘to clean the pebbles 
with.’ 


Mr Blandy began ailing; he was sick and 
in pain. One morning the maid, after sipping 
some of his tea, was sick, too, and, another 
day, the old charwoman became acutely ill 
after drinking from Mr Blandy’s special 


Cranstoun about this, for he replied: 
sorry there are such occasions to clean your 
pebbles. You must make use of the powder 
... by putting it in anything of substance . . . 
I am afraid it will be too weak to take off their 
rust, or at least it will take too long a time.’ 
Mary seems to have profited by advice 
and was seen by her maids stirri 
Blandy’s oatmeal gruel. The old 
seriously ill after eating some, and 
each time he took the stuff. And 
fortunate old charwoman, after suppi 
of the leftovers, was taken so i 
almost died. The maid also felt bad 
tasting the gruel. Not unnaturally, ¢ 
servants became suspicious; they found 
white sediment in the gruel pan, so took pan 
and contents to a neighbour, who had them 
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to think Mary anything but an innocent tool. 
But he faced his daughter, making pointed 
remarks about ‘poisoning.’ Mary coloured, 
rushed to her room, and, taking her lover's 
letters, and the remains of the powder, tried 
to burn them. However, the watchful maids 
managed to save the packet of powder. 

A famous doctor, who had attended Mrs 





Blandy in her last illness, was now called in, 
and diagnosed poison. He cautioned Mary, 
who at once wrote to warn Cranstoun. This 
letter was intercepted. 

Mr Blandy, now sinking fast, asked to see 
his daughter. On being told that the powders 
had been found, and her letter opened, she 
fell on her knees by the bed, asking for 
forgiveness, and admitting she had put 
powder into the gruel, believing it to be 
harmless. There was a harrowing scene as 
the sick old man tried to soothe the terrified, 
sobbing woman, whilst silent, accusing doctors 
and servants looked on. 

Mary was now desperate. Since the powder 
in both packet and gruel had been found to 
be arsenic, she was locked in her room, but 
would not swerve from her story of the love- 
philtre. This did not satisfy the doctors. 
Relentlessly they probed. Why had she not 
called them earlier? Why had the illness of 
servants not aroused her suspicions? Mary 
could not answer. 


R BLANDY died, leaving his daughter 

heiress, but a prisoner. Yet one touch 
of drama remained. Her guard was Edward 
Herne, who had once loved her. Sonie 
affection remained, for he left the room un- 
fastened long enough for her to escape. 
She did not stop to dress elegantly. Just as 
she was, in a loose gown, Mary ran into the 
street. But, in those days of hooped gowns, 
a lady whose fashionable skirts trailed 
miserably in the dirt without their crinoline- 
like support soon attracted a crowd. Local 
feeling against Mary was strong; everyone 
had loved old Blandy. Now, seeing his 
daughter, someone shouted *Murderess!’ 
Stones, rotten fruit, eggs were hurled, and, 
terrified, Mary stumbled into the Angel Inn, 
and made no further attempt at escape. 

Next day she was driven to Oxford Castle, 
with a maid and several canisters of her 
favourite hyson tea! She was treated more 
like a distinguished guest than a prisoner. 
She lived in the keeper's house, ate with his 
family, played cards, walked in the garden. 
The Home Secretary, however, learned of a 
plot to rescue the ‘Fair Parricide.’ The wild 
gallants of the day were chivalrously interested 
in reports of her charm and beauty. As a 
result, Mary had to wear fetters and go without 
her walks. 

On 2nd March 1752, seven months after 
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arriving in prison, Mary drove to her trial. 
But a sympathiser had blocked the keyhole of 
the Divinity Schools, and the whole procession 
of judges, lawyers, and prisoner returned, 
leaving a locksmith to struggle with the door. 
Next day the door opened, the trial began, in 
the lovely, fan-vaulted Divinity Schools, 
where now the undergraduates of Oxford 
meet for matriculation. 

Remorselessly, Mr Bathurst, an eminent 
barrister, later Lord Chancellor, opened the 
case for the Crown with a speech so eloquent 
that judges and counsel wept ‘like tenderest 
infants.’ Witness after witness appeared, to 
establish that arsenic had been in Mr Blandy’s 
food; that the prisoner had said dreadful 
things about her father; that she had openly 
spoken of her wish to see him dead. The 
evidence of the servants who had been ill 
after tasting Mr Blandy’s tea and gruel was 
particularly damning. 

In those days a prisoner had to conduct his 
or her own defence. Mary's was a brief, 
somewhat dull, speech. She stuck to her tale 
of innocence, and belief in the harmless 
powders. Then Edward Herne and other 
prominent citizens of Henley spoke, saying 
what a good, dutiful daughter she had been. 
All in vain. The jury, without retiring, 
found her guilty. Apparently unmoved, Mary 
stood up, a slim, elegant figure in black, and 
asked the judges for time to set her affairs in 
order, then ‘stepped into her coach with as 
little concern as if she had been going to a 
ball,’ and was driven back to prison. 


[FOR ats weeks, until hor death on Oh Agel, 


Mary kept cheerful and brave. Perhaps 
she still could not believe the nightmare was 
true; perhaps she still hoped influential 
friends would get her off. Day after day, her 
unrelenting quill wrote, answered letters, 
pamphlets, scribbled her account of the 
affair, wrote to Elizabeth Jefferies, her sister 
in crime; or, sitting in her high-backed chair, 
she received visitors, more like a hostess than 
a condemned criminal. 

But that last April day dawned. Dressed in 
a black crape sacque, her arms and hands 
tied with black silk ribbons, she went to her 
death. Not a cry, not a protest, and until 
the last she stuck to her story of innocence. 
*Do not hang me high, for the sake of decency’ 
were her last words. And so a brave woman 
died. 
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One cannot think her wholly guilty; she 
had the curious obtuseness and blindness of 
the spoilt, who believe only what they wish to 
believe. From the period prints she looks out 
at us, sallow, compelling, fastidious, ex- 
quisitely dressed. Did she kill knowingly, or 
was she the tool of another? We shall never 


Old Pewter 


SHEILA STUART 


(Author of Antiques on a Modest Income) 


OTH as an antique and as a metal old 
pewter is in a class of its own. It was 
created originally for purposes of sheer 
utility, but that phase is past, and pewter is 
now admired and collected solely for its 
esthetic appeal. This bears out the fact, not 
always recognised, that the competent work 
of a skilled craftsman, though designed 
initially to meet some specific need, does in 
the end reveal a beauty not fully apprehended 
at the time when the work was first produced. 
The main ingredients of pewter are tin and 
antimony; or tin and lead, with the addition 
of copper, brass, antimony, and bismuth. A 
too large percentage of lead results in a dull 
dead-looking metal. Some poorer quality 
pewter is made of such a mixture, and it never 
attains the silvery tinge of the finer pewter, no 
matter how much it is polished. The more 
tin in the composition, the better the alloy. 
The composition of the metal was, however, 
liable to vary in different parts of the country, 
according to the workmen who made it. 
Pewter should never be confused with its 
less attractive sister, Britannia metal, an alloy 
introduced towards the end of the 18th 
century, and made from tin, antimony, copper 
and bismuth, and just sufficiently like pewter 
to be mistaken for it. Britannia metal, how- 
ever, contains a smaller proportion of tin, 
hence its dull appearance, and it never achieves 
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those in pewter, and this of itself is a good 
guide. 

It is difficult to define the charm of pewter, 
but there seems a certain fitness, an alliance, 
between the designs of the pieces and the 
pleasing and are rarely, with one or two 
exceptions, such as baluster candlesticks, 
repeated in other metals, and undoubtedly 
these shapes do much to give pewter its own 
individual touch. Old pewter is at once 
dignified and homely, refined and artistic. It 
may lack the elegance of silver, yet its beauty 
is quiet and discreet—much more so than 
certain old brass pieces, which on occasion 
can be rather assertive and loud. 

Pewter has been in use in this country for 
many hundreds of years. Articles of it be- 
longing to the invading Romans when they 
occupied Britain have been dug up from the 
sites of various Roman camps. It has been 
called the poor man’s silver, but, to begin 
with, it had a place of honour in the royal 
palaces and in the homes of the wealthy, when 
it superseded vessels of wood, or ‘treene’ 





china with its fresh exciting colours was much 
superior to pewter. And it is fortunate for us 


silver, and many lovely old flagons and cups 
are still in existence. But it is old inns that 
provide the best hunting-ground to-day for 
pewter measures, which are among the most 


ROM a collector's angle, pewter most 
worth while has what is known as a touch- 
mark. This is a mark placed on the pewter in 
conformity with the laws of the Pewterers’ 
Company, which from about the middle of the 


tween the 16th and the beginning of the 19th 
or even the full name, of the maker, in addition 


from a quarter-gill to a pint, or even a quart. 
Some have lids and some are without, and 
great interest attaches first to the shape, then 
to the handle, to the lid if there is one, and to 
the thumb-piece if any—that is the piece above 
the handle which levers open the lid. 

The haystack or harvester measure is purely 
Irish, and its shape is indicated by its name. 


English measures range from quart size down 
to half-a-gill and form a sedate little set, and 
pear-shaped measures with cither a flat or a 
domed lid, into which a coin has often been 
inserted, have rather a dignified air. There is 
a great demand for Scottish, thistle-shaped 
measures, and though these are by no means 
early they are not easy to pick up. 

Of all lidded measures, perhaps the one 
most generally popular is the quaintly-named 
tappit-hen, which between the 16th and the 
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19th centuries was used in Scotland to hold 
liquor. It is found in different sizes, but the 
genuine tappit-hen stands about eleven inches 
high and contains one Scottish pint, which in 
those convivial days was equal to three English 
pints. There are one or two so-called tappit- 
hens that are larger than this, and several that 
are smaller, but the term tappit-hen can be 
correctly applied only to the measure of Scots 
pint capacity. Some of these pieces have 
crested or topped lids, which probably helped 
to give the ‘hen’ its name, and, though the 
crested type is the more rare, those without 
the crest are earlier. An interesting feature of 
the tappit-hen is the ‘plouk’ (pimple). This 
is a small knob which is placed a litile way 
down from the top inside the measure and the patina on old furniture. 


Bald Statement 


What muddled notions occupy the head 

Whose growth by time has not been harvested— 
A morbid satisfaction with the fate 

That leaves the cranium in its savage state, 

A tendency to pity or despise 

Us whose smooth skulls like cupolas arise, 
With no crude scrub about their curves to cling 
And mar the beauty of their modelling! 

For fledglings, down is suitable enough; 

We, with maturity, have shed the stuff. 

You, self-complacent with your shaggy crown, 
Does not the dome upon the thatch look down? 
On roofs of libraries no tresses grow, 

But learning makes its habitat below; 

Eggs match in this our sconces, and they win 
Proverbial praises for the stores within. 

Would billiard balls run true were they not nude? 
Their calvity’s an aid to rectitude. 

Think ere you scorn us getting thin atop 

What creatures are conspicuous for their crop; 
The yak, gorilla, sheep, and grizzly bear— 
These are your brothers in abundant hair! 
Remember how in woods was wont to live, 
Scared of the open, man the primitive ; 

We've quit the thicket, have outgrown the fear 
That worries wildlings with no shelter near 
And seemingly survives in you who dread 

The thought of losing cover overhead. 

Yet evolution’s active; don't despair 

Poor jungle-dweller, lurker under hair, 

Kin to Skye-terriers, tufted, crested, maned— 
You yet may reach the level we've attained. 


W. K. Howes. 





Cocktails for Cows 





STANISLAUS LYNCH 


only way you can get a drink at this 
hour o* the night,’ said Wee Bandy scorn- 
fully, ‘is to go over to that policeman at the 
corner and ask him is his wallflowers doing 
well and how is his grandmother keeping and 
does he think there will be a big crowd at the 
Horse Show to-morrow—and then whisper 
to him that you are a kind o’ delicate and that 
you have a pain in your insides: and if he 
doesn’t give you a pain in your head with a 
belt of his baton, the chances are you may get 
a drink.” 

The three pals had arrived in the town a few 
hours earlier with their boss’s horses that 
were entered for to-morrow's Horse Show. 
They had a meal on arrival and had spent 
most of their time attending their horses and 
cleaning their tack, so as to have everything 
ready for morning; for the judging began at 
9 a.m. 

*Devil-o’-the-beat of this place I ever 
“You'd think by the way the publicans cut 
us off that we had the cholera!” Preserve-us 
was a long skelp of weather-beaten whalebone 
encased in a homespun riding-jacket, whip- 
cord breeches, and white canvas leggings. 

*The last hall-door that I knocked,’ said his 
pudgy little brother, Bunty Delaney, ‘was 


opened be a man that you'd think had just 
seen a ghost. He told me he couldn't give 
me @ drink at this hour: 

“Not,” says he, * 


Not with that stomach!’ snapped his brother. 
*It’s the only thing is ever going to be big 


summoned the last court day for having 
fellows on their premises after hours. The 
only chance we have is to go over an’ ask 
that Civic Guard. You go over, Preserve-us 
you have a nice innocent kind of a face.’ 


Pp. 

“Well, the Guards at home don’t exactly 
invite me up for tea every evening,’ said 
Wee Bandy, ‘but this fellow doesn’t know 
anything about me past depredations. What 
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can he do, anyway? Only refuse us. Come 
on,’ said he, and began to stroll down towards 
the corner. 

“What are we going to say to him?’ asked 
Bunty in dismay. : 

“Leave that to me,’ Wee Bandy answered 
confidently. ‘I'll pitch him some class of a 
yarn." 


E streets of the county town were com- 

paratively quiet at a quarter to eleven on 
a heavy-looking night. They gave little 
indication that to-morrow, the day of the 
annual Horse Show, would be the busiest day 
of the year. 

A tall and rather young Civic Guard was 
on duty at a street corner. His hands were 
rammed into the pockets of his greatcoat, and, 
although he had the appearance of not 
watching anything in particular, nevertheless 
he had been keeping an eye on the movements 
of three newcomers to his town. It was not 
his town really, for he was a city man who 
knew very little about the country, and cared 
less. His chief concern was that he would 
some day get a chance to prove to the 
authorities in headquarters that brains like 
his were lost in a stagnant, country, one-horse 
town. He longed for something that would 
bring about his transfer to civilisation— 
some brilliant piece of police work. He was 
sick of legal trifles like unlighted bicycles, 
unlicensed dogs, unauthorised radio sets, and 
such trivialities. If he could only get a chance 
at some murder case, or even some affair that 
would break the unbearable monotony. 
Anything at all that would .. . 

*Good-evening, Guard.’ 

He awoke suddenly from his reverie at the 
sound of a voice. 

*Good-evening, Guard,” Wee Bandy re- 
peated. ‘It's a heavy class of 2 night.’ 

‘Oh, good-evening, good-evening,’ replied 
the Guard. ‘It is indeed a heavy night. It 
would be too bad if it rained, and the Horse 
Show to-morrow.’ 

‘Indeed it would, sir," answered Wee 
Bandy, then continued dolefully: ‘But there's 
more than the rain troubling me about 
to-morrow.” 

*Why? Is there anything wrong?’ 

“Indeed there is,’ replied Wee Bandy with 
his wonted fluency. ‘There's a beast down in 
the yard has a cholic and me an’ me two pals 
here have knocked at nearly ever pub in the 
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right as rain for to-morrow. 

‘Is she in for the Show to-morrow?’ asked 
the Civic Guard. 

Wee Bandy did not know, but, on second 
thoughts, it would look more important if 
he invented a prize-winning cow for the 
occasion. ‘Yes,’ he answered, after a 
moment's hesitation. ‘She's a prize cow.” 

The young Guard noted the delayed answer 
and began to ask himself a few questions. He 
was a shrewd young man, and out of the 
corner of his eye he began to take better 
stock of Wee Bandy. 


E hall-door of the public-house opened 


after a second knock. Unlike the doors 
of other establishments that the three grooms 
had visited earlier, this door remained open, 
due to the presence of the man in uniform. It 
was evidently the owner of the shop who 
opened the door, for he wore a bowler-hat, a 
dark lounge-suit that was shiny in spots, and 
a long, grey melancholy face. ‘Is there 

ing wrong?’ he asked wearily. 





“Mr Ryan, these men have a cow sick and 
they want whisky for her,’ explained the 
Guard. 

‘One of them was here some time ago,’ 
answered the publican, ‘but he didn't say 
anything about a sick cow. He only wanted 
a drink for. . . .” 

*I didn’t get time to say what I wanted,’ 
Wee Bandy cut in. ‘The door was closed 
on me before I could say anything.’ 

The Guard began to get more and more 
interested in this cow. ‘In a case like this, 
Mr Ryan,’ said he, ‘we may relax the licensing 
laws a little. Give the men whatever they 
want.’ Then, turning to Wee Bandy, he 
asked: ‘How much will you need to make 
up the dose?’ 

‘A half-pint of whisky and a half-dozen 
bottles of ale.’ 

The publican went off to get these, and Wee 
Bandy felt he wanted to clap himself on the 
back. In his delight he decided that a little 
bit of additional realism would not be out of 
place, so from the hall-door he called to the 
retreating man: ‘ Bring old ale, sir, if you have 
it. Stuff that’s bottled a long time.’ Then to 
the Civic Guard he remarked: ‘The ale has 
to be old for a job like this. The older the 
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thanks to the Civic Guard, and was about to 
move off triumphantly light-hearted, when the 
Guard froze him with a perfectly simple 
question. ‘Where have you the cow?’ 

*She’s ... ch... she's down in the yard,” 
said Wee Bandy, playing for time. 

“Whose yard?" 

“Smith's yard. Where we have the horses.’ 

*I'll go down to see her.’ 

Wee Bandy’s temperature dropped to 
freezing-point. 

“You know,’ said the Guard affably, ‘I was 
always very fond of cows.” 

*Do you tell me so?" Wee Bandy asked, as 
the Guard feli into step alongside him. 

*Yes indeed, always.’ He did not mention 
that his only fondness for cows began and 


mechanically, while he prayed fervently that 
there would be a cow of some sort in the yard. 


*Was she groaning when you came?’ 

*No, then, she wasn’t. I think she’s on 
the mend.” 

*She didn’t make any effort to get up, I 

*No, then, she didn’t. She looks middling 
comfortable now.’ 
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“It's a terrible pity it’s so late, for I'd like 
the vet to see her.’ 

*I think she has the same complaint as the 
brackled heifer had at home.’ 

*It looks like it, but I'd rather the vet had 
seen her, just the same.’ 

*Which of them is it?’ interrupted the Civic 
Guard. 

“It's that red horny in the corner stall,’ 
answered Wee Bandy. 


HERE were four cows in the byre. They 
belonged to Mr Smith, the owner of the 

yard. Mr Smith was sitting comfortably at 
the fire listening to the radio. He little 
suspected that his beloved livestock were 
having their slumbers disturbed at this hour of 
night. The opening and closing of the wicket, 
inset in his massive wooden yard-gate, never 
bothered him, as his yard was more or less 
public and on the night before the Horse 
Show would not be locked up until late. 

The byre was a long low building. Each 
cow had a separate stall, a low, concrete 
partition dividing one beast from the other. 
These partitions reached almost to the animals’ 
hindlegs. At the end of the stalls ran the 
groop, an open, concrete drain designed so 
that the occupants’ hindquarters would not 
be soiled. Each cow was chained to an up- 
right iron bar, attached to the wall, that 
ensured moderate freedom of head-movement 
while preserving the maximum head-control. 
The angles between the whitewashed wall 
and the moth-ceaten rafters were copiously 
festooned with dust-shrouded, hayseed-be- 
decked cobwebs. The cobwebs were a variety 
of shapes and sizes. Some of them were long 
ropes of congealed dust. Others hung down 
in waterfalls of neglect. Others, again, 
spanned the space between two pillars with a 
design far more intricate than the most 
elaborate metal-work on a suspension-bridge. 
Still others were grey triangles that, tier after 
tier, climbed up the corners, each of them 
growing bigger as it reached the ceiling. 
Altogether, since the more orthodox spiders’ 
webs were everywhere, the entire ensemble 
seemed a veritable paradise for its creators. 
Though the walls were whitewashed, the 
concrete groop recently hosed, the straw fresh- 
bedded, and the hay succulent, the whole 
place reeked of cows. 

*So it’s the red horny cow in the corner 
that’s sick?’ asked the Civic Guard. 
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proposed quickly: * Maybe, sir, w 
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‘Not at all,’ said the Guard. ‘Do it 
yourself,’ then added, to save his face: ‘I 
have probably forgotten how it should be 
done. She'd bite the hand off me, perhaps.’ 

Wee Bandy weighed this answer in his mind 
hurriedly. He held a very bad hand of cards, 
but he would play one last throw before he 
gave in. With his most perfect poker-face 
he said innocently: ‘It’s a terrible thing to 
get a bite of a cow.’ 

*They have very big teeth,’ said the Guard, 
playing to his lead. 

*Did you ever get a bite of a cow?’ 

‘No, thank goodness. Sure, they would 
take the bit clean away if they caught you by 
the arm.’ 

‘Indeed they would. They have terrible 
long teeth in front.’ 





said: 
bottle reeked of whisky. 


round.—Y ou, sir,’ he said to the Civic Guard, 
‘maybe it would be too much to ask you to 
give Bunty a hand at the tail?’ 

‘Not at all,’ replied the Guard, and im- 
mediately took up his position. 


WS meet many vicissitudes in life. They 

are born almost helpless, with not even 
horns to defend themselves with. Later in 
life they have to fight a battle with every 
animal of the species that they encounter. 
Their ownership changes frequently. They are 
driven to fairs and markets at which they are 
ofien abused, buffeted, and beaten unneces- 
sarily. When they bring forth their young 
they do so, sometimes, under conditions that 
are far from ideal and perhaps accompanied 
by appalling agony. When old age creeps on 
them their lot is pitiable. Their sole reward 
after a lifetime's faithful service is a heart- 
rending trek to a meat-factory or a slaughter- 
house. Cows, certainly, meet many vicis- 
situdes in life, but few of them have the 
additional insult of having to swallow a dose 
of medicine at twelve o'clock at night when 
they are not even sick! 

The red horny threw up the white of her 
eye in surprise when Preserve-us grabbed her 
horns. She became fully awake when Bunty 
Delaney pushed her quarters over against a 
wall. She was more than shocked when the 
Civic Guard began to hang out of her tail. 
She became downright afraid when Wee 
Bandy slipped the fingers of his left hand 
under the toothless side of her top jaw—and 
she was sure her hour had come when she 
felt a bottle being slipped into her mouth. 
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There was a very strong smell of it, but she 
had to swallow its contents whether she liked 
it or not. 

‘The poor _crayture won't know herself 


“Isn't she terrible quict,’ said Bunty. 

Wee Bandy glowered at him angrily. 
“You'd be quiet yourself if you had four men 
holding you!’ 

*I mean, she didn’t give us much wrangling,’ 


Bunty. 
*The devil-a-much wrangling you'd give 
if you were as sick as she is,’ snapped Wee 
. ‘Lie up well to her and none of your 


pos this bottle over your head. That 
Civic Guard is worth six like you! Sure, 
you'd know he was born an’ reared with 
cattle, the way he's holding on to the tail.’ 

‘Have you much more to give her?’ asked 
the Guard rather uneasily. ‘It shouldn't 
take you that long to give a half-pint of 
whisky?’ 

*It wouldn't take him that long to drink it 
himself,’ quipped Bunty. 

‘Don't be so smart, Bunty. Hadn't I to 
dilute it with water first? Do you want me to 
choke the beast with a whole half-pint of 
whisky in its purity?’ 

*That’s all right, but I want to get a bit o° 
sleep,’ said Bunty grumblingly. ‘I have to 
ride at the Show in the morning.’ 

*Sure, we all have to ride at the Show as 
well as you,’ snapped Wee Bandy. ‘But you'll 
just do as you're told. You're not leaving 
here for the next half-hour.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ queried the Civic 
Guard uneasily. 

*I have to give her the six bottles of ale yet, 
but I won't give them until the whisky has 
begun to warm the poor crayture.’ 

‘Dammit, men, I'm afraid I can't stay out 
of the barracks that long. I'd like to help you 
if I could, but as it is I'm long overdue.’ 

‘Please yourself, sir," Wee Bandy answered, 
trying to suppress his delight. 

The Guard bid them good-night, hoped the 
cow would be all right, and left the byre. 
As he slipped out through the small wicket 
in the big gate he was sorely disappointed that 
all his bright ideas about getting back to his 
native city had not materialised. Yes, he was 
sorry, but in another way he was glad. Mighty 
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glad, as a matter of fact—glad to get home to 
bed 


HEN the Guard left, Preserve-us 

Delaney ran a gnarled finger round 
the inside of his collar to give some ease to his 
tortured person. His collar was damp with 
the sweat of fear. ‘Well, of all the hare- 
brained schemes . . .” he began. 

‘Get to blazes out of this quick,’ Wee 
Bandy cut him short, ‘over to our own 
horses’ stables. Me heart is in me mouth 
since we came here, afraid that Mr Smith 
would come down the yard and find us dosing 
one of his cows.’ 

‘Aye, and with our darling half-pint of 
good whisky!’ grumbled Preserve-us, as they 
crossed the yard. 

*Do you know, lads,’ chirped Bunty as he 
entered the stables, ‘that cow's milk will be 
the rale MacCoy in the morning! Pure 
egg-nogg!’ 

*Only I handled that Guard so well, he's the 
boy would give us egg-nogg!’ said Wee 
Bandy, as he slumped down exhausted on a 


bale of hay in the corner. “The minute he 
said he'd like to see the cow, I near died. I 
knew he suspected us. It was only when he 
began to talk about his dairyman friend in 
Dublin that I began to hope we wouldn't all 
end up in the clink. That talk sounded 
queer, and to test it I played my last card— 
cows’ teeth. Did cither of you ever hear of a 
cow biting anyone? Well, you might, but 
I never did. And I’m damned sure neither of 
you ever saw teeth in the upper jaw of the 
front of a cow's mouth. She hasn't any, no, 
not even in Dublin! I knew I had me man’s 
measure taken. When he knew that little 
about a cow, he'd know less about dosing 
one. Then Bunty nearly spoiled all by saying 
the cow was staying so quiet. Well, she'll 
Stay twice as quiet when we're giving her 
them six bottles of ale—because we're not 
giving her any. And why the blazes wouldn't 
she stay quiet when I was dosing her? Sure, 
I only gave the crayture a bottle of water! 
What the Guard smelt was a thimbleful I 
spilt purposely on my fingers. "Pon me sowl, | 
need this drop o’ whisky more than she does. 
Good luck, lads!’ 
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Resurrection 


Old trees now stretch their branches in the sun, 
And their harsh rind unfolds to tender leaves 
Fresh as if washed with all the showers of spring, 
And limpid with the emerald sap returning. 


Old dogs stretch in the sun, their thin flanks heave 
As dreams edge through their minds like hunted hares, 
And in their sleep to the hot woods they run, 

Their nostrils with spring's rancid perfumes tingling. 


Old roofs lie under the new sun of spring 
Glistening like rain, glossy as living skin, 
And old brick, apple-tabby, bramble-red, 
Or dark as mulberry, ripens in the heat. 


Old timbers creak and blanch like a broken bone, 
And, doddering on benches, the old men 

Stare with clouded, blue, blunt gaze, reviving, 

In every girl that passes, the dancing feet 


That sunk to dust so many years ago, 

And hear in the drift of a dry leaf the ruched 
Rustle of skirts, the swish of silks that now 
Crumble as roses ravaged by frosts and time. 


Maroaret STANLEY-WRENCH. 





Buying a Country Cottage 





EVYN THOMAS 


EW persons nowadays keep a country 

cottage for use at week-ends only, but 
more and more people are migrating into 
the fresh air. Houses in rural areas are 
becoming much easier to buy, yet not very 
easy to rent, although I had recently a chance 
to rent three—two at 5s. a week and one at 
15s. The lengthy lists of property for sale 
include cottages from £300 to more ambitious 
homes at £2000. 

Rates are usually lower in the country than 
in urban areas, but, when a comparison is 
made with the amenities supplied by city 
corporations, it is seen that rural rates are 
much too high. Even in a village where the 
average rate is £10 to £12 a year net, it is 
not cheap when it is understood that house- 
holders receive practically nothing for their 
money—no street-lighting, no transport, no 
water, no drains, no libraries, and probably 
only one public telephone, which may be 
inside the post-office. 

Even the ordinary day to day living ex- 
penses are greater in the country than in 
town. Longer distances to travel mean higher 
fares, though a certain saving may be ex- 
perienced because one cannot go to the 
pictures so often! Transport costs of goods 
mean higher prices for many 
articles, but in some shops the lack of com- 


petition is as good an excuse as any. The 
radio—such an important factor in country 
life—is taxed, whereas in town it is not: the 
city-dweller pays no purchase-tax on the 
electricity he consumes with his wireless, but 
the countryman pays tax on his batteries. 


HERE are many questions to be asked 
when buying a country property. Is the 
dustbin emptied? Will the postman come 
as far as the door, or only to the end of the 
lane? Are daily papers available without 
your having to walk a mile or two to get them? 
Is there an all-the-year-round bus-service, or 
only a seasonal one—or even a bus-service at 
all? Is there a local taxi hire at reasonable 
charges? Does the grocer deliver from the 
nearest town or village? It is surprising how 
many villages have no shop or post-office at 
all. Do the butcher, milkman, baker, green- 
grocer, and other tradesmen call? And are 

the roads snowed up for long in winter? 
Many are the isolated cottages situated in 
the most romantic positions, cottages which 
are adorable in summer, but which drive all- 
the-year-round occupants to worry and 
quarrelling by the lack of decent amenities and 
of easy contact with ‘civilisation.’ I know a 
cottage three miles from the nearest inn, five 
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from the nearest shop, and five also from the 
nearest bus-route, with no more than three 
buses a day into town at that. The 
always carry a six-weeks’ stock of food in the 
winter to avoid starvation during periods of 
snow or of ice-covered roads. They 
to like it that way! 

Points to watch for inside a house are 


happen 
dry- 

rot or woodworm in rafters, doors, and floors. 
if 


Signs of damp on walls are bad, especially 

near ground-level in an old house with no 
most 
and 


damp-course. In this case, it is a 
expensive business to start draining 
roughcasting. A slate roof which has been 
neglected is also a costly affair to put right, 
although, when well laid, slates should last 
for many generations. 

How about the position of the cottage? Is 
it sheltered from wind and rain, and does it 
get the sun the whole year round? Quite 
a number of dwellings in mountainous 
districts never have any sunlight from 
November to February, as they are on the 
wrong side of the valley. Most old cottages 
were built with some utilitarian purpose, but 
a few were erected as week-end retreats with 
a beautiful outlook—and little else. 

In beauty-spots, a point to watch is the 
zoning of building land and the conditions 
under which it is governed by the Town 
and Country Planning Act, particularly the 
section dealing with ribbon development. 
The surrounding land may be liable to be 
built on at a dense figure of houses per acre, 
thus spoiling one’s view and reducing the 
value of neighbouring property. It might be 
that you have a garden-gate as access to the 
road, but that you want to run a car and have 
a garage. If there is a ban on any more wide 
gates on your road, your car will either 
remain a dream, or have to be garaged some- 
where else. 


ESTRICTIVE covenants in house or land 
deeds may be a curse to any buyer, and 
these should be scrutinised most carefully, 
and, if at all possible, avoided like the plague. 
It can happen that covenants are interpreted 
in a peculiar manner by the restrictors, who 
are often cranks, so that you find yourself 
living in a house where you can do nothing 
without first asking someone’s permission— 
which may not be forthcoming, depending 
upon the state of the person's liver. Of course, 
most covenants are included in deeds of sale 
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If you intend living on a property which is 
away from the road, and which is reached only 
by right of way over another person's land, 
then do find out whether you are liable for 
repairs to the lane or whatever it is, and also 
whether the right of way is universal, in the 
sense that motor vehicles as well as pedestrians 
may use it. Not long ago I followed a case 
where for twenty years a man had had the 
right to walk to his hut across another person's 
land, but as soon as he tought a horse and 
cart an injunction was brought to stop him 
taking this new addition to his business. The 
horse and cart had to go! 

While you are at it, look into all rights of 
way through or near your own property, if 
you buy it. Maybe the public has no access 
to your garden, but I do know of one authentic 
instance where an ancient right of way led 
through the front-door of a house and out at 
the back! Once a year, a zealous villager 
knocked loudly on the oak-panelled door and 
demanded his right, then walked solemnly 
through the house. It was not so bad as 
formerly, when a horseman insisted on riding 
through. A few months ago a special parish- 
council meeting changed this old right and 
arranged it so that the path led through the 
garden only. 


T has been said with some truth that life in 

the country revolves round the anthracite- 
cooker and the cesspool. The cooker dare 
not be let go out owing to the trouble in 
getting up heat again, and the cesspool has, 
like the paraffin-stove, to be treated as a 
delicate child. 

If a cottage is only equipped with an carth- 
closet, then future trouble is a certainty. Such 
sanitation is still too widely spread in this 





BRUSHMAKING 
country, and at this date it is a crying scandal. Riparian rights are ticklish things in country 


the long run. You will know what I mean at 
the end of the first year of living if you have 
not looked carefully enough. 


Brushmaking 
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DAVID GUNSTON 


VER since some unknown primitive cave- be one of the oldest industries in the world, 
dweller first gathered up a bundle of twigs almost as ancient as flint-knocking. And 
or reeds to clean out her cave with, thereby paint-brushes, which, with very few modifi- 
inventing the broom, brushes of all kinds i i 
have been part of the story of civilisation. 
Brushes, as we know them to-day, that is, 
with a wooden back or handle holding the 
bristles, have been in use for at least seven 
thousand years. Brushmaking can claim to 
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and dating from about 25 s.c., contains a 
number of knotted bristles inserted into holes 
bored right through a flat piece of wood, and 
secured there by some ylue or cement sub- 
stance. The craftsman who designed and 
made that highly serviceable brush would be 
surprised if he knew that most 20th-century 
brushes are still made on the very same basic 
principle that he employed nearly two thousand 
years before. 

Reeds and springy twigs or dried grasses 
were the first brushmaking materials, and 
when fastened round a longer piece of wood 
they made useful, if primitive, brooms. The 
gardener’s besom is a modern survivor of this 
type of broom. By the Ist century a.D., hair 
and bristles from various animals were taking 
the place of the cruder fibres, and the value of 
these animal bristles was appreciated very 
early, although their uses extended beyond 
brushmaking. A writer in a.p. 23 prescribes 
“the ash of bristle from plasterers’ brushes, 
bound up with grease,” as an efficacious 
remedy for burns! The mention of plasterers’ 
brushes at that date is revealing, for it shows 
that even then the employment of brushes for 
purposes other than cleaning and painting 
was common. It is true to say that the seeds 
of brushmaking as a real craft—some would 
call it an art—were sown very early indeed. 
It is hardly surprising, then, that the industry 
should have gone steadily from strength to 
strength down the ages, serving humanity 
with an increasing variety of useful kinds of 
brushes. 

Ihe brushmaking industry to-day is, indeed, 
a good example of a most historic trade that 
passed from local and often itinerant crafts- 
manship, through the changes and difficulties 
of the Industrial Revolution, into a com- 
mercialised industry that now plays quite an 
important part in the export drive. Yet the 
old skill has not been lost, in spite of the fact 
that most brushes at the present day are, of 
necessity, machine-made. The early brush- 
makers often travelled up and down the 
country, erecting their little shops where 
brooms and brushes were hand-set in pitch 
for standard rates of payment. They formed 
themselves into the Society of Brushmakers, 
one of the oldest trade-unions, that was highly 
jealous of its rights. And their work is 
commemorated to this day in the numerous 
inns up and down the country bearing the 
legend ‘The Brushmakers’ Arms’ on their 
signs. 
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sort of brush, and not one trade or profession 
that escapes making use of some product of 
the industry. Whether you want to paint the 
Forth Bridge or your own fingernails, sweep 
a garden path or an airfield runway, clean a 
typewriter or a liner boiler, there is a broom 
or a brush for the job. The housewife, with 


total output of the industry's multifarious 
= Jobs like that of the groom, chimney- 


operate in Great Britain, but most of them 
are small with limited output and scope, only 
about ten or twelve of the total being large 
and influential concerns. Between them these 
big concerns supply nearly all the brushes for 
the home market and a good proportion for 
export to the U.S.A., all the Commonwealth 
countries, Egypt, Persia, South America, and 
many smaller markets. Several of these 
important firms have grown from tiny back- 
street front-room workshops into large 
modern factories employing hundreds of 
people, many of them highly skilled. 

The brushmaking industry is almost unique 
in having to import over 90 per cent of its 
raw materials from overseas. Usually only a 
certain amount of home-produced timber is 
used, and even that does not satisfy the huge 
demand for wood for brush stocks, backs, 
and handles. All the imported materials are 
specialised substances, drawn mainly from 
animal or vegetable sources. Animal bristle, 
the standby of most stiff brushes, is the most 





important, and hog bristle the most used. 


-bristle supplies, and one that may well 
have repercussions at home in a general 


skunks, and bears all yield bristles of various 
types, while the fur of animals like sables, 
martens, and squirrels —generally called 
* camel-hair "—is also used. Whalebone from 
the upper jaws of the large oil-bearing blue 
whales and fin-back whales caught in the 
Antarctic is now almost exclusively bought 
for brushmaking. The great horny curtains 
of fringed strips of baleen, as it is correctly 
named, are not bone at all, but are allied to 
hair and horn. They are cut and trimmed 
into sundry textures to resemble ordinary 
bristle, and they wear even better. 

There is a still greater variety of vegetable 
fibres on which the manufacture of many 
types of brushes depends. In the trade they 
are divided into two separate groups—the 
fibres, used very widely; and the basses, 
confined mostly to sweeping-brooms. Fibre 
comes from the centre leaves of the agave 
plant, a Mexican yucca, known technically as 
‘tula.’ In addition, coconut fibre and kitool 
fibre, derived from the kitool palm, both 
from Ceylon; bassine from the palmyra palm 
of Southern India; tampico from Mexico; 
whisk from Mexico, France, and Italy; to- 
gether with the basses of piassava from the 
raffia palms of West Africa, normally de- 
scribed as Bahia, after the principal port 
of shipment—all are extensively employed. 
Steel wire, for brushes used in engineering 
and heavy industry, rubber, nylon, and timber, 
like beech, birch, and alder, all have to be 
obtained, largely from overseas, to complete 
the processes of the industry. 


RE are several ways of making a 
simple brush, each depending on a 
different method of securing the bundles, or 
‘knots,’ of bristles in their handles or stocks. 
The old way was to bore a series of holes into 
the wood and insert the tightly-bound 
bundles of bristle into them with boiling 


‘ 
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gripped in a wire, over which is folded a thin 
metal channel, tightly holding each individual 
bristle as if in a vice. The best brushes are 


glued-or layer of wood cannot be detected. 

Machinery has speeded up production, but 
it has not lessened the very real danger of 
fire, which is present in most brush-factories 
on account of the regular use of molten pitch 
and quantities of wood, with their resultant 
shavings. Special heatproof cement has to 
take the place of pitch in brushes destined for 
tropical countries so that their bristles do not 
fall out. The non-shedding types of brushes 
are particularly necessary in the food-process- 
ing and painting trades. Artists’ brushes, or 
pencils, as they are termed, demand special 
techniques of their own, and a few firms 
specialise in making them. 

Between one-fifth and one-seventh of our 
total output of all kinds of brushes goes for 
export, and earns Britain over £1,500,000 
annually. The recent growth of the industry 
has given rise to a new subsidiary industry, 
the production of brushmaking machinery, 
and already exports along this line take place. 
Civilisation cannot get on without its brushes. 
They are now part of its whole structure, and 
it is good to know that, although the industry 
moves forward, it is still founded on a secure 
rock of craftsmanship. 
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The Gunshot 


in the Gloom 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


HEFAVILY laden though the two ravens 

were with food for their hungry chicks, 
they rose high into the sky for their brief love- 
flight. They were high enough already, above 
the woodlands, above the heather, above the 
drifting mist which for many days had driven 
in from the sea, and below them only the 
mountain-tops were visible, protruding their 
scarred faces through the white Sahara which 
obscured the world below. It was those 
scarred faces which afforded the birds’ only 
hunting, for the lower levels were cold and 
dark and opaque, even for such eyes as the 
ravens’; but, though the mountain-summits 
favoured their hunting, their home was down 
there in the stark old alder under the shoulder 
of the Berman cliffs. 

Now they were reluctant to leave this 
sunny place for the gloom of the underworld, 
so heavenwards they rose, tumbling in their 
flight and calling to each other—those soft 
notes of ‘choic-choic’ which the ravens utter 
only at nesting-time. Such love-flights are 
characteristic of their kind, and, save that 
their beaks were full, they might have given a 
real display of stunt-flying; but now, at a 
giddy height, they contented themselves with 
exchanging loads. The one above would drop 
what it was carrying, then dive carthwards 
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faster than the falling speck. The other 
would turn claws upwards and catch it in 
mid-air, simultaneously dropping her own 
load for the one now below to catch. Time 
and again they performed these evolutions 
with lightning quickness, but all with a gliding 
grace that made the whole feat effortless. 
Yet, their chicks were hungry, and soon they 
dived headlong into the mist, for a moment 
to reappear, but only as ghosts, then they 
dropped below the silver lining and the sun- 
shine lost them. 

Angus, the shepherd, was high up on the 
slopes that day, carrying his old shotgun in 
case he came face to face with a fox. Around 
him the grey banks seemed veritably to hiss as 
they struck the boulders, and his woollen 
clothing was spangled with half-frozen mist- 
drops. He cursed the cold and the misery of 
it, at intervals breathing into his numbed 
fingers which clasped the barrel, and when the 
ravens passed low overhead he was in a mood 
to fire at anything to break the monotony. 
They were flying close together towards the 
Berman cliffs, and, as a matter of fact, he 
thought they were hoodies—which to his 
mind embraced both carrion and hooded 
crows—against whom the hand of every 
shepherd is raised, so he let fly at the nearer 





Tuy! 


and he was mindful of their hungry 
brood; so at length he returned to the eyrie 
in the blasted alder at the cliff-foot. 


OULD the sea-mist never lift? That 
coastline was notorious for it at this 
time of year, but it meant hunger for many of 
the wild folk, and the people of the valleys 
were longing for some warmth and sunshine. 
Next day brought no change, but at noon, as 
the male bird stood over his chicks with wings 
spread to shield them from the icy blast, he 
heard a sound which sent him headlong down 
the slope, for it was the calling of his mate very 
far away. By her notes he found her, at which 
she crouched and quivered her uninjured 
wing as their chicks did when they wanted to 
be fed. She was hungry, poor creature, and 
wet and exhausted and cold, wherefore upon 
her mate devolved the double burden of feed- 
ing the chicks and her too. 

From dawn till darkness during the days 
which followed he was eternally scouring the 
slopes, but each day found his mate a little 
nearer home, though difficult country lay 
between her and the scowling heights of the 
Berman. Still, she got there in the end, be- 
draggled and thin, but by then the April sun 
was shining and the pale faces of the primroses 
were beginning to show in many woodland 
nooks. On reaching the foot of the home 
tree, she called up to her chicks, who gladly 
answered her, but to climb the tree was beyond 
her power. For some hours she rested there. 
Then came the final struggle, up the cliff-face 
and so to the branches. 

Her mate came to croak his encouragement, 
and many times she failed and fell back to 
earth in making the final mammoth leap 
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across to the branches. Yet, she got there at 
last, and thankfully mothered her chicks under 
her, uttering soft crooning sounds of content- 
ment and affection. Now she could at least 
play her part in sheltering them from the 
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and looked likely to fall. By 
were all a-wing, flapping after their father in 
ever-widening circles, rejoicing in their new- 


she could but rise and be with them! 

However, they came back to roost as the 
darkening gathered, and for some days there- 
after they returned to their mother, still re- 
garding the tree as home, but as yet it had not 
occurred to them to relieve their overworked 
father by feeding themselves or by helping to 
feed their mother. That is not in accordance 
with nature’s usual course, which makes no 
allowances for those who fall below the level 
of the fit. No, when the day came they would 
follow their instinctive biddings and without 
a qualm leave their mother. 


T was Angus who helped to speed that day. 
When he shot the old bird in the mist he 
had said to himself: ‘Bet they hoodies is 
nesting in the old alder. I'll happen along 
that way soon as a chance comes.” 

It had come to-day. Had they really been 
hoodies the keeper himself would have been 
along with his gun before this, but that worthy 
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was naturalist enough to bear the ravens no 
grudge. He regarded them as superior birds 
in every way, which indeed they are, for the 
raven is head of the mighty clan of Corvines. 
So the male raven rose from the old alder, 
calling the youngsters after him, because there 
was Angus toiling up the heather, and their 
mother watched them go, surely knowing now 
that they would not return. But go they must, 
for the man carried a gun under his arm, and 
well the mother raven knew the meaning of it. 
She herself could not make off, but she did 
the wisest thing possible—crouched low in the 
cup of the nest so that she could not be seen 
from below. And when Angus saw the 
fledglings and their father circling in the sky 
he concluded that the whole family were there, 
and, gaining the foot of the tree, he propped 
his gun against it and felt for his matches. 

The old tree was rotien to the core and its 
branches merely brittle tinder. But that it 
grew close under the cliffs the storms would 
have brought it down years ago, and Angus 
decided that it was time it was down in any 
case. It fulfilled no useful purpose—alders 
rarely do—and ever since he could remember, 
and long before that, it had served to harbour 
vermin. His father had told how in his boy- 
hood a family of rare and lovely pine-martens 
were reared in the old nest in its fork, and since 
then there had been a long succession of crows 
and magpies, buzzards, hawks, and ravens, for 
never for a single spring had the old nest re- 
mained empty. Always it had been renovated 
and repaired by some freebooter of the hills, 
so Angus decided to be quit of it. He gathered 
a bundle of old dry heather and lit a fire under 
the roots of the tree. Soon the bark took 
light and the flames ran up into the branches, 
but the smoke hid what happened up there. 
True, he might have wondered why the ravens 
above were circling lower and lower, calling so 
desperately, but he concluded that it was the 
destruction of their home which troubled 
them. Not till then did he realise that they 
were ravens, not hoodies at all, but the 
knowledge came too late to stay his hand. 

As for the hen bird, she watched the man 
carefully, then took her chance. By the cliffs 
she had gained the tree, and by the cliffs she 
left it—-one giant hop and she was on the 
heathery shelf below, crouching low among 
the matted roots of it. Accordingly Angus 
never saw her, and a few seconds later the old 
nest took fire with a roar, and the man had to 
step aside as the burning twigs came showering 
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down. That, then, was the end of an historic 
tree which must Thave had a wonderful story 
to mart anmd not quite the end, since for]many 
days the old trunk slowly smouldered, shedding 
its rotten limbs one by one, till slowly its 
smouldering roots were all that remained. 
But the ravens did not know that their 
mother had escaped in the smoke, and 
therefore they finally forsook the place of sad 
memory, which is the way of their kind. So 
wise and strange are these birds that the few 
who know them best declare that some kind 
of religion exists among them, or perhaps a 
series of world-old creeds by which they stand 
apart from other birds in life's understanding. 
Strange birds indeed, once classed with witches 
and warlocks as things of evil omen. 


NTIL another spring came the young 

ravens would hunt with their father. 
He took them over the ranges to the great 
mountains of the north. Here there was a 
ravenry at the summit of the tallest mountain. 
Their mother had now passed out of their 
lives, as wild mothers are apt to do when 
misfortune befalls them, but her mate might 
not remarry next spring, if ever again. In that 
respect she was not forgotten. 

At the mountain colony many ravens 
would assemble at dusk. They came wafting 
in from the surrounding hills, parents and 
young, and the act of going to roost was a 
great ceremony. The birds would circle 
together high above their lonely peak, the 
topmost of them a mere pin-point from the 
glen below. Then at a given signal all would 
pitch earthwards, to alight among the rocks. 
Here there were shelves and passages to hide 
a thousand ravens, for through the ages the 
lashing storms had washed the earth from 
between the rocks, leaving them piled naked 
one upon another. And no man ever ventures 
up there, where the pressure of a child's hand 
might set an avalanche moving. 

This was the summer and winter home of 
a great company of sable birds, and they were 
a happy community. Had one been able to 
listen among those rocks at bedtime, one 
would have heard the birds’ low guttural 
conversations as family by family they quietly 
exchanged views before going to sleep. Their 
voices were like those of a colony of little 





dawn the whole colony would tumble out to 
bathe and drink in the barren little loch below. 
After that they went their own ways. 
Sometimes a family drifting in would bear 
news of food far away—perhaps a dead whale 
washed ashore, or some harvest which the 
works of man had yielded—and the following 
day a great company of ravens would be seen 
feeding at the place. No doubt it was in this 
way that tidings were borne of one of their 
own kind, a wounded raven who, deprived of 
her wings, was making a great overland 
journey to rejoin her kind, one whom they 
had fed in passing, for she was entirely 
dependent upon chance voyagers. We do not 
know what powers of news-carrying such 
birds have, but at all events her own mate 
and children found her, and helped to speed 
her way on that last stretch of her long trek. 
Great was the reunion when they found her, 
her young hopping round and exchanging 
white pebbles with her, while her mate, whose 
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lot it was still to search and carry, busied 
himself with the more material and necessary 
facts of the situation. 

It is hard for us to judge to what age a wild 
creature may live, for we know only those 
whose lives have been unnatural, but an old 
adage, which lacks nothing in extravagance, 
has it that thrice the age of a raven is that of 
an oak. At any rate, the old minister at the 
foot of the ravens’ mountain, who goes out 
into the hills with his telescope, will tell you 
that for many years there has been a crippled 
raven up there, dependent upon the others, to 
be recognised by her shrill notes when calling 
for food. For many years she has been fed 
by the others, extending one wing and trailing 
the other, a beloved grandmother of the clans, 
and the old man holds that when she dies the 
ravens will forsake their roosting-place, which 
is the habit of their kind when one who has 
been great and much loved among them passes 
away. 


Sea Harvest 


Britain’s Fishing Industry 





ALLAN K. 


FTER the First World War, chiefly be- 
cause the sea was in my blood, I seriously 
considered taking up trawling as a profession. 
I had a Wilfred Pickles go, but, as several years 
in Africa had thinned my blood, the intense 
cold of the Arctic soon gave me cold feet, of 
both kinds, and quickly I hied me back to 
warmer climes. Fifteen years later I was 
commissioned by a Fleet Street newspaper, a 
Sunday national, to write the life-story of a 
Grimsby fisherman, and as a serial of 24,000 
words was wanted I decided that it was up to 
me, before I tackled it, to do a little research 
work and inquire fairly deeply into the history 
and science of fishing. 


TAYLOR 


What I discovered—chiefly by word of 
mouth, for very few books have been written 
about the subject—not only interested me in- 
tensely, but I soon found out that catching 
fish by trawl is in every sense of the term an 
exacting science, and is not merely confined 
to dipping an enormous net into the sea and 
a eee 


van besudieniaamaniieaparnies 
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fishing as an industry in this country, but we 
can at least guess that the earliest efforts must 
have been confined to rivers, lakes, and estu- 
aries. I am fairly certain that even the North 
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Sea would have put paid to the frail coracle 
of the ancient Briton, and that it was impos- 
sible for him to venture far from land in such 
a small boat. As carly as the 3rd century a.p. 
fish were caught in considerable quantities 
round our coast, and much later, about the 
14th and 15th centuries, a great deal of fresh 
fish was eaten in districts near enough the 
coast to obtain it by pack-horses. There was, 
too, a brisk trade in salt fish in other parts of 
the country. 

It also appears to me that there must have 
been food shortages of at least fresh meat 
even in those days, for it was not possible to 
keep cattle alive in winter, because there were 
no winter crops or turnips or mangel-wurzel, 
nor seed-cake, such as we have to-day. It was, 
therefore, necessary to kil! off the cattle in the 
autumn and salt down the meat for winter 
consumption. The monotony of a diet of 
salt was very great, and even salt fish made 
a welcome change, while fresh fish was 
considered a wonderful treat. That is why 
presents of fresh fish are so often chronicled 
in old documents. 

The rise of the industry really began in 
1347, when a Dutchman invented an im- 
proved method of curing herrings, a method 
followed in all essential points to this day. 
The Dutch were quick to push home the ad- 
vantage which this discovery gave them, and 
by the end of the 15th century it made their 
fishing industry supreme in Europe. So greatly 
did their shipping increase as a direct result 
of their trade in salted herrings that they 
became the chief naval European power, 
whilst the English sea-power fell sadly into 
decay. 

Yes, it was all due to herrings, and in Queen 
Elizabeth's day the condition of English 
shipping was so bad that for the first time 
serious consideration was given to the best 
ways of helping the fishing industry. It was 
suggested that, instead of one fast-day a week, 
two should be observed—Wednesday and 
Friday. The latter, amongst a large section 
of the community, and fairly rigidly with 
Roman Catholics, is still a fast-day, which 
means fasting with meat and cating fish only. 

A quaint old broadsheet issued in 1593, to 
be seen in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Burlington House, London, proves 
conclusively that it was Good Queen Bess 
who put the fishing industry on the map. 
This leaflet quotes a statute of her reign and 
threatens dire penalties for those who did not 
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might the more be increased and maintained.’ 
The broadsheet is decorated with a finely- 
drawn sailing-ship and fishermen in a small 
has a very attractive 


rowing - boat, and 


appearance. 


ESPITE the early propaganda of ‘Eat 

more fish or have your cars cut off,’ the 
industry lagged along in a far from flourishing 
condition until the early part of the 19th 
century, although many and various attempts 
were made to establish it. One method tried 
smacks of our food subsidies of to-day. 
Bounties were granted to fishermen as special 
rewards for good catches of fish, especially 
herrings. Naval wars, however, and the 
depredations of pressgangs continually re- 
duced the number of fishermen, right up to 
the peace of 1815. Then came a change. The 
industry progressed rapidly from that year, 
and in 1829 was so well established that all 
bounties were withdrawn. We can, therefore, 
take 1829 as one of the important dates in the 
history of the industry. From that time it has 
never looked back and has steadily developed 
both in value and extent. 

Almost overnight, fleets of sailing-smacks 
and drifters sprang up all round our coast, 
manned by a race to whom we owe everything. 
A sail-boat was generally the property of a 
group, very often of one family. One of the 
group, called the ship's husband, remained on 
shore to dispose of the catch and buy new 
stores and tackle as required. The others 
worked the boat and fished, and the profits 
were divided among the members of the group. 
Every harbour round our coast, little and big, 
possessed these communally-owned sailing- 
boats, and great was their owners’ pride in 
them. 

Alas, these sailing-smacks have almost 
disappeared, and every true fisherman must 
regret it, for they were, indeed, things of 
beauty, although, of course, their limitations 
were very considerable. The frail craft were 
very often prevented from going to sea by 
rough weather, and lack of wind made it im- 
possible for them to trawl. The area in which 
they could fish was also, naturally, a very 
restricted one as they had no space for stowing 
and icing fish. It would, in fact, have been 
an impossibility for them to have supplied 





the whole nation with fish each day, as our 
great fleet of steam-trawlers does nowadays. 

Then came steam, and with the introduction 
of steam fishing-vessels, about 1880, a totally 
different state of affairs began in the fishing 
industry. Not only were the new vessels able 
to go much further afield and fish in practic- 
ally all weathers, but they were able, owing to 
the use of steam-winches, to handle far larger 
nets and to fish in deeper waters. 

In the organisation of the industry, also, 
radical changes took place. It proved im- 
possible for many of the small groups of 
families of fishing folk to join together and 
buy a steam-trawler, for, apart from the great 
expense of such a vessel, trawlers can only be 
handled in large and specially equipped 
harbours, where all facilities are provided for 
the rapid unloading and immediate dispatch- 
ing of huge quantities of fish, so that it may 
be delivered in fresh condition to the consumer. 
Thus, from the first, steam-trawlers were 
owned by big limited companies instead of 
by individuals, and the industry has become 
centralised in places like Grimsby, Hull, 
Fleetwood, Aberdeen, Lowestoft, Swansea, 
and a hundred smaller ports. 

Since the first steam-trawling company was 
formed in 1882, with a fleet of four vessels 
which fished at the Dogger Bank, the British 
fishing industry has gone ahead by leaps and 
bounds. Note these figures. In 1937, British 
trawlers landed over 21} million cwt. of fish, 
valued at over £15,000,000; in June 1947, the 
value of fish landed in Grimsby alone for one 
month was £1,000,000. 

To-day, deep-sea trawlermen number over 
100,000, but a vast army of others are directly 
concerned. Shipbuilders, rope, net, and box 
manufacturers; fish fryers, buyers, retailers, 
and salesmen; railwaymen and road transport 
men; workers in the coal, salt, and ice in- 
dustries; dock shore-staff—all these, and a 
lot more, are directly interested. I reckon 
that about 3,000,000 folk would have to look 
elsewhere for their bread and butter if there 
were no trawlermen—or fish. We mustn't 
forget the tail-waggers. 


ENG Ge pen ween bee 
by many in the same way as angling in the 
fresh-water stream—as the casting of nets or 
lines in the hope that the net or line may be 
pulled in again weighted with fish. Devout 
wishing is not unlawful, but devout wishing 
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hooks no fish. The angler who baits his line 
with devout wishes some time or other is 
rewarded for his patience with a good catch, 
just as a bad trawlerman will sometimes by a 
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Remember that the net when fishing for cod, 
haddocks, and flatfish, which together form 
85 per cent of the fish we eat, must always be 
on the bottom, fathoms below the surface and, 
therefore, out of sight. Why was it that some- 
times the net, when hauled, was full and at 
other times empty? Did the sea-bottom vary, 
and was this one of the reasons for empty 


The first charts of the North Sea bottom 
were published in 1847, but these gave very 
imperfect description of depth, banks, and 
deep gullies which were afterwards located, 
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and the rough grounds where it was impossible 
to work the trawl-nets. Even when these 
were discovered, many headlands and shoals 
had few warning lights or buoys to mark their 
location by night or by day. 

To-day, a North Sea fishing-chart looks like 
a Chinese puzzle. Practically every square 
inch is charted, giving the depth and nature 
of the bottom, and marked off in what you 
might call streets, roads, and parks, like a 
town, each with a name. Many of the names 
are the surnames of fishermen who discovered 
the grounds. Others, bringing much wealth 
to some within the industry, were truly called, 
and are still so marked on the chart, as ‘gold 
pits’ and ‘silver pits.” 

Not only the North Sea bottom, but far- 
flung wastes—Bear Island, Greenland, Sea- 
horse Island, Spitsbergen, Iceland, the White 
Sea, the Murmansk coast—have all been 
charted by British fishermen, and what we 
owe to these charts to-day cannot simply be 
measured in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
If the early pioneers had not kept careful notes 
and recordings, fish at the present day would 
be scarcer than fresh meat. 


1E North Sea was naturally our most 


important fishing-ground for many years, 
but now it is almost fished out, and even the 
small drifters must battle to make a living. 
This, of course, is the main reason why 90 per 
cent of our trawlers have these days to go 
almost to the North Pole, winter and summer, 
to keep the country supplied with fish. 

A trawler skipper, on our larger trawlers, 
must catch an average of 1500 tons of fish 
yearly to show a profit, and every year sees 
the skippers going further and further north, 
till soon they seem likely to be sweeping along- 
side the Pole itself, for that is where all the 
fish appear to be making. The best brains 
in the country are being employed at present, 
and have been for years, trying to solve this 
mysterious fish movement. If it is realised by 
the people ashore that not enough fish are 
now caught in the whole of the North Sea in 
any one week to feed London even with only 
one fish meal, then it may be agreed that 
finding the cause of this fish movement, 
and the remedy, if any, affects every man, 
woman, and child in Britain. 

The experts blame the modern type of trawl. 
They state that the heavy gear, weighted down 
by twenty great steel bobbins, three times 
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and the White Sea—and using 

big as the dome of St Paul's, they should be 
able to sweep the seas till the crack of doom, 
then only kill a small percentage of the count- 
less billions of fish born every year—if the 
figures are right. 

Skipper Albert Hutchison — Hurricane 
Hutch—during a trip I made in his ship, the 
Stoke City, recently said to me: *i don’t think 
our gear destroys enough spawn to make any 
difference. There's another explanation, and 
I say, after over forty-five years at this game, 
and twenty-nine years on the bridge out of 
that time, that I personally believe that some 
uncanny instinct is warning the fish to crowd 
further and further north, away from the 
sinister greedy maw of this insatiable trawl of 
ours. That's the only answer in my opinion.’ 

‘What does that mean, skipper? No fish 
in time?’ I asked him. 

‘No fish!” he retorted. *You can forget 
that, lad. Even if they go to the North Pole 
itself, aye, and down the other side, we'll go 
after them. Aye, we'll go after them, lad. 
That's our job.’ Well, that’s nice to know, 
and I think I know enough about British 
fishermen to say that they will go after them, 
to the Pole if necessary, aye, and down the 
other side. 





The Passing of Scouse 





HUGH 


SUPPOSE I must have known his real 

name, but to me and everyone else he was 
just Scouse. I was in the Navy for some time 
before I realised that Scouse was the name 
given to all Liverpudilians. 

He was a small, dark chap, with lank black 
hair that always needed cutting, and such a 
sallow skin, even in the tropics, that when 
I was almost daily telling him to get his hair 
cut I usually added something about washing 
his face as well. 

He was useless on board the ship. One of 
the wartime misfits. I could never really 
make up my mind whether he was incapable 
of doing a job properly or if he just did not 
intend to do any work. As soon as the ship 
moved out of harbour, Scouse was sick. I 
was sick fairly frequently myself, as was 
everybody else on board, but we fought against 
it. Scouse just did not, and although I forced 
him to go on watch time and time again, sick 
or not sick, he beat me in the end. He was so 
useless on watch that I finally gave up trying. 

Also, he was a drunkard, and in the worst 
sense of the word. When he came back on 
board loaded with beer he was a nuisance to 
everyone. There was nothing that you could 
do with him apart from banging his skull 
against the deck and then wrapping him up 
No. 263 
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in his hammock and giving him hell in the 
morning. Left alone as were all the other 
drunks to go quietly to their hammocks, 


DISLIKED Scouse very much and felt that 
without him on the ship I would have a 
first-class ship’s company. Every time he 
came up in front of me as a defaulter I gave 


Before we crossed to Normandy I tried 
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very hard to get rid of him. I put up all sorts 
of stories to the authorities ashore, but men 
were few, and | was told to repeat my requests 
when we came back from the invasion. 

He was as sick as a dog on the way across 
to France, but I was fed up with his sicknesses 
and I had him on watch as a lookout with 
another seaman up in the bows where he 
would come in for all the worst of the weather. 

With the coming of dawn and the coast of 
France and the battle that followed, I forgot 
all about Scouse, but next day there was a 
complaint from some of the extra crew that 
we were carrying for the invasion that some 
money and cigarettes had been stolen while 
the fighting was at its height. I immediately 
sent for Scouse, but he denied everything. I 
had his gear searched, but there was nothing 
there. Later, however, we found the money 
hidden away, and there was no doubt in my 
mind that it had been hidden by Scouse. I 
had him alone with me in the wardroom and 
I gave him a piece of my mind, and, mention 
it not, a good shaking. I shook him until his 
teeth rattled. Then I told him with lurid 
details what I thought of his past, his present, 
and his chances for the future. He looked at 
me with dull-eyed insolence, but said nothing. 


COUSE was now right under my skin and 
I was thinking about him a few nights 
later when I was turning into my bunk for the 
first time since D-Day. We were lying off the 
beaches to an anchor with a slight sea running. 
There was an uneasy peace over all the ships 
in the anchorage. I fell asleep very quickly, 
but seemed hardly to have been over two 
minutes when all heli was let loose inside my 
cabin. 

I wakened with gummed-cyed consternation 
without the slightest idea of what was happen- 
ing and quite incapable of thinking. My 
cabin stank with the smell of burnt cordite, 
and when | switched on the light I could 
hardly see for thick smoke. When the air 
cleared, | saw a huge hole in the deck-head 
and another on the deck immediately beneath. 
Something, probably a bomb, I thought, had 
passed right through my cabin and exploded 
in the sea. The ship was still heaving and 
shuddering. 


and we had been hit twice. The 

down aft was on fire and the door to the 
magazine was wide open. Unless that door 
was shut pretty quickly, the ship would go 
up with a bang any time. To reach that door 
meant going through an inferno of burning 
oil, and whoever did it might reach the door, 
but he certainly would not live to wear the 
decoration that he would deserve. 

I was captain of the ship. Personally, it 
made little difference to me if I died then, 
or the next day, or in eighty years’ time, but I 
did not fancy dying in that fire, and I had a 
wife and two children. I was quite sorry that 
I was going to die, but at least my wife had 
been expecting it from the first day of the 
war, and there seemed to be nothing surer 
than that I had to shut that door—and that 
I would die doing it. 

All this went through my head in a matter 
of seconds at the same time as I was telling 
the First Lieutenant to play the hoses on me 
as I went into the flames. The cold water did 
more than anything to knock any false ideas 
of heroics out of me, and as I braced myself, 
cold and frightened, to rush into the flames I 
felt I had reached the lowest ebb that ever was. 

Then to my surprise I was seized by the arm 
and thrown back. I thought that it was the 
First Lieutenant, and I got ready to swear at 
him, when a small figure rushed past me, into 
and through the flames, and slammed the 
door shut. We soaked him with water as he 
lay against the door and again when he came 

the flames, but he was still on 

fire when he dropped at my feet. I would 
able to say that he had said some- 

thing simple and heroic, or that he had smiled 





Our Milestones 





DAVID LE ROI 


Y a Defence Regulation of July 1940 local 

authorities were required to remove all 
milestones for the duration of the Second 
World War as their presence might have 
assisted enemy agents and parachutists. Many 
of the heavy milestones were conveyed beyond 
the fence of the road or to some near-by place 
where they would be hidden from view, while 
lighter stones were taken away and stored. 
In a few instances the stones were left standing, 
but with their lettering defaced. Now, as 
labour becomes available, milestones are 
being returned to their old positions, and a 
distinctive feature of the English wayside is 
gradually being restored. 

To the average traveller by road the mile- 
stone has but little meaning these days. The 
walker and the cyclist still find it useful, but 
the motorist pays so little heed to it that very 
often he will pass fifty of these wayfarers’ land- 
marks without noticing a single one. 

Although the milestones that guided our 
ancestors on their journeyings along the roads 
of Britain have, from the strictly utilitarian 
point of view, largely been superseded by the 
elaborate metal signpost with its uniform 
lettering and official road-numbers, it will be a 
long time before the old roadside sentinels 
disappear. Most milestones are made of such 
sturdy materials that time and weather will 


probably remain there indefinitely, like 
old water-pumps for the coach horses on the 
Great West Road; for milestones are amongst 
our oldest monuments, and, indeed, forge a 
link with the ancient Empire of Rome. 
Inscribed pillars erected at equal distances 
of 1000 passus, equivalent to 1617 English 


selves across the crude tracks that served them 
as roads. A ley consisted of an upright stone 
surmounted by a rectangular slab set on it at 
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Leystones were used to guide travellers to 
such places as fords over rivers or defiles 
through hills, and as they were evenly spaced 
they served to measure the distances from such 
points. Incidentally, the principle of the 
leystone has been incorporated in most of the 
sighting and similar surveying instruments 
used to-day. But leystones were primarily 
indicators of direction rather than measurers 
of distance, and when the Romans cut their 
great military ways across Britain they marked 
distances by cylindrical stone pillars six feet 
in height. Roman milestones invariably bore 
details of the condition of the roads they 
served, and most of them were inscribed with 
the name of the ruling emperor. 

On the road between Carlisle and Corbridge 
is the oldest standing milestone in Britain. It 
was erected by the Romans in the 4th century 
a.D., and its inscription still can be traced. 
One of the earliest Roman milestones, set up 
at Castleford, 9 miles SE. of Leeds, about a.p. 
50, is now in the Yorkshire Museum, York. 
In the museum at Chesters, Northumberland, 
are some Imperial milestones recording the 
distances on roads built from the time of 
Alexander Severus to that of Constantine I. 

London Stone, of which a small fragment 
still remains, encased in another stone against 
the south wall of St Swithin’s Church, in 
Cannon Street, was the central miliarium, or 
milestone, similar to that in the Forum at 
Rome, from which the chief Roman roads in 
Britain radiated, and from which the distances 
along them were reckoned. Originally, 
London Stone was surrounded by a roofed 
temple, in which the Roman travellers made 
votive offerings before setting out. 


FTER the Romans withdrew their legions, 
milestones ceased to be erected in Britain 
until after the Norman Conquest. A Norman 
milestone still stands on Castleton Ridge, 1 
mile from Hutton le Hole on the Rossdale 
road, Yorkshire. Medieval milestones in 
Britain were not set up by any established 
authority, but generally by private persons for 
either publicity or philanthropic reasons. 
Most of them were interesting rather than 
accurate, as the distances they measured were 
invariably according to local standards, and 
the mile varied from county to county. 
In 1593 an Act of Queen Elizabeth fixed the 
statute mile of 1760 yards. But as the Act 
applied to London only, the rest of Britain 
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continued to 
of different 


the first decade of the 17th century to conform 
with the revised standard of distance. Many 
of these are still in existence, with their old- 
fashioned long ‘s’ and Roman numerals, 
and directing the traveller to towns called by 


‘4B’ on one side and ‘2B’ on the other—leav- 
ing you to find out for yourself that it is 4 
miles from Brockenhurst and 2 miles from 
Beaulieu. 

During the first half of the 17th century, 
milestones became elaborate affairs decorated 
with the arms of their donors. The earliest 
and largest number of these, still faithfully 





Green ; VI outside The White Swan on 
Golders Green Road ; VIII outside Hendon 
Park Cemetery; IX at the top of Bittacy 
Hill; X on the Ridgeway, Mill Hill; and 
XI on the Middilesex-Hertfordshire boundary 
at the end of Totteridge Lane. 


Yi) at Ge srpematy of setting up and 
maintaining milestones was transferred 
from the turnpike trusts to local authorities 
and parishes in 1773 there was quite a spate 


with the roads they marked. 

The milestones set up by parishes had a local 
appearance which renders those that survive 
easily recognisable. Thus a typical Cornish 
milestone consists of a hexagonal stone pillar 
surmounted by a square block of stone in- 
scribed with the direction and mileage. One 
such as this still stands near St Tudy between 
Bodmin and Helland. Many of the Cornish 
milestones are delightfully vague, with only 
the initial letter of the nearest town engraved 
on them. 

Standing outside the Red Lion Hotel at 
Atherstone, Warwickshire, is the three- 
centuries milestone. A triangular block, it 
informs the wayfarer that he is 100 miles 
from London, 100 miles from Liverpool, 
and 100 miles from Lincoln. Unfortunately, 
the uniformity of the three-centuries is more 
interesting than accurate. At Thaxted, 
Essex, is a hexagonal milestone giving the 
distances from ten different towns and villages. 
It resembles a menu-card rather than a 
milestone. 

Many of the milestones erected in Sussex 
were of wood, and it says much for the sturdy 
oak from which they were cut that a number 
survive with their inscriptions still decipher- 
able. Several thriftily display merely the 
mileage in Roman numerals, with never a 
word as to what place the distance refers to. 

Some of the old stone milestones across 
lonely moorland roads had holes drilled 
through them by highwaymen to enable 
gentlemen of the road to keep a hidden look- 
out for prospective victims. One of these 
highwaymen's stones stands to this day 7 miles 
from Sheffield on the old coach-road from 
Ringiniowe over the moors to Fox House. 

Perhaps the most interesting series of 
milestones, now unhappily no longer in 
existence, was that erected on the road from 
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Stilton to Grantham in 1708. Each stone 
had three steps and they were placed there by 
a certain Edward Boulter for the easy mount- 
ing of his horse, Boulter being a very fat man 
who every day rode from Stilton to Grantham. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, iron 
milestones were introduced, and when Telford 
and McAdam built their great highways in 
the carly 1800's they marked the miles with 
cast-iron posts. But it was a long time before 
the best shape for an iron milestone was 
found. At first, square cast-iron plates were 
bolted to stone blocks: a few of these can be 
seen on several of the old coaching-roads, 
such as that from London to Bath. Other 
experiments were the round drums on posts, 
in Derbyshire; and the square plates on short 
iron pillars, to be seen at Burford, in the 
Cotswolds. Between Warwick and Stratford- 
on-Avon the milestones were iron pillars, 
nine feet high, surmounted by two arms like 
a signpost: these were later cut down to a 
height of five feet. 

Not that all our milestones are old. Early 
in the present century a series of concrete 
milestones were set up on the Kingston- 
Leatherhead road. 

At Wansford, lying just off the Great North 
Road and by-passed some years ago, a road 
turns off to Uppingham, and some parochial 
wag set up a milestone a few yards from 
Wansford village bearing the legend ‘ Wansford 
0.’ At Esher on the Portsmouth road there 
is a modern milestone apparently carved by 
the author of a guide-book, it contains so 
much information. 

With the passing of the General Highways 
Act of 1835 local authorities ceased to be 
responsible for the erection and maintenance 
of milestones, though many continued to 
discharge the duty. Indeed, new milestones 
are still being set up in various parts of the 


country. 

Finally, the milestone forges a direct link 
with the railways, which for nearly a century 
were to kill traffic on the roads that the mile- 
stones originally marked. _ When stage-coach 


their fares by distance according to the high- 
ways’ milestones. This obligation was in- 
herited by the railways, which were required 
to erect milemarks alongside their tracks and 
charge their fares accordingly. These mile- 
marks still fix the distances on the railways’ 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XVI.—Mournings 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of April 1852] 


E next is a remarkably neat envelope, 

with a handsomely embossed border, 
bearing the words, ‘ON ESPECIAL SERVICE’ 
under the address, and winged with a two- 
penny stamp. The enclosure is a specimen of 
fine printing on smooth, thin vellum, in the 
form of a quarto catalogue, with a deep, black- 
bordered title-page, emanating from the dreary 
establishment of Messrs Moan and Groan, of 
Cypress Row. Here commerce condescends 
to sympathy, and measures forth to bereaved 
and afflicted humanity the outward and visible 
symbols of their hidden griefs. Here, when 
you enter his gloomy penetralia, and invoke 
his services, the sable-clad and cadaverous- 
featured shopman asks you, in 2 sepulchral 
voice—we are not writing romance, but simple 
fact—whether you are to be suited for in- 
extinguishable sorrow, or for mere passing 
grief; and if you are at all in doubt upon the 
subject, he can solve the problem for you, if 
you lend him your confidence for the occasion. 
He knows from long and melancholy 
experience the agonising intensity of woe 
expressed by bombazine, crape, and Para- 
matta; can tell to a sigh the precise amount 
of regret that resides in a black bonnet; and 
can match any degree of internal anguish 
with its corresponding shade of colour, from 
the utter desolation and inconsolable wretched- 
ness of dead and dismal black, to the transient 
sentiment of sorrowful remembrance so appro- 
priately symbolised by the faintest shade of 
lavender or French gray. Messrs Moan and 
Groan know well enough, that when the heart 
is burdened with sorrow, considerations of 
economy are likely to be banished from the 
mind as out of place, and disrespectful to 
the memory of the departed; and, therefore, 
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they do not affront their sorrowing patrons 
with the sublunary details of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. They speed on the wings of the 
post to the house of mourning, with the 
benevolent purpose of comfortirg the afflicted 
household. They are the first, after the stroke 
of calamity has fallen, to mingle the business 
of life with its regrets; and to cover the woes of 
the past with the allowable vanities of the 
present. Step by step, they lead their melan- 
choly patrons along the meandering margin of 
their flowing pages—from the very borders of 
the tomb, through all the intermediate changes 
by which sorrow publishes to the world its 
gradual subsidence, and iand them at last in 
the sixteenth page, restored to themselves 
and to society, in the frontbox of the Opera, 
glittering in ‘splendid head-dresses in pearl,’ 
in ‘fashionably elegant turbans,’ and in ‘ dress- 
caps trimmed with blonde and Brussels lace.” 
For such benefactors to womankind—the 
dears—of course no reward can be too great; 
and, therefore, Messrs Moan and Groan, 
strong in their modest sense of merit, make no 
parade of prices. They offer you all that in 
circumstances of mourning you can possibly 
want; they scorn to do you the disgrace of 
imagining that you would drive a bargain on 
the very brink of the grave; and you are of 
course obliged to them for the delicacy of their 
reserve on so commonplace a subject, and you 
pay their bill in decorous disregard of the 
amount. It is true, that certain envious rivals 
have compared them to birds of prey, scenting 
mortality from afar, and hovering like vultures 
on the trail of death, in order to profit by his 
dart; but such ‘caparisons,’ as Mrs Malaprop 
says, ‘are odorous,’ and we will have nothing 
to do with them. 





African 


Farmer 


JEFFREY TEIGH 


E sun was setting when Halima walked 

wearily back to her hut. Her husband, 
Ndalicho, grunted at her that she was late: 
how much longer must a man wait for his 
supper? Halima put the heavy hoe in the 
corner of the hut and unstrapped her baby 
from her back. Then, stiffly but without 
a word of complaint, because women were 
born to be tired, she knelt down and blew 
up the fire. 

Half-an-hour later Ndalicho belched with 
repletion and asked for an account of his 
wife's labours. There would be rain soon and 
the ground must be ready for planting before 
it came. There were two shambas to be 
cultivated, one for millet and one for beans. 
A man’s life depended on the soil being 
prepared in time, but that wasn’t the end of 
the story. The rains might fail, or the crops 
be torn to tatters by hail. Rats might burrow 
and chew and wreak havoc. Locusts might 
Locusts! Ndalicho’s thoughts went back 
with a jolt. Had not the Chief said ten days 
ago that the locusts might arrive this year? 
Was there not an order that everyone was to 
prepare another shamba for cassava, the crop 
which grew underground? Ndalicho was 
suddenly conscious that he had done nothing 


about this and his discomfort was not 
by his wife’s words. *As | was digging,’ 
said timidly, ‘the Bwana Shamba hi 
came round. He asked where our 


nonsense about locusts? It was well known 
that no locust ever came near the highlands, 
and yet here were poor, weary farmers being 
forced to dig still more land to plant a crop 
which locusts would not eat, a bad crop at 
that, starchy, bitter stuff unfit for the men of 
the hills. No, said Ndalicho positively, this 
muhogo shall not be planted by me. But 
perhaps it would be as well to go out to- 
morrow morning to meet the Bwana Shamba: 
these Wazungu had a habit of expecting a man 
to do what he was told. 
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;-ARLY next day Ndalicho set out with 
bad grace and was chagrined to find that 
not only the Agricultural Officer but also the 
District Commissioncr was before him. 
‘Where is your muhogo plot?’ asked the D.C. 
‘| see a few little scratchings in the earth which 
may perhaps be meant for beans or millet. 
But where is the half-acre all men must 
prepare for cassava? Where are the ridges 
to take the cuttings?’ 

Ndalicho went into a flood of explanation. 
He had wanted to begin the work but the 
spirits of his ancestors had warned him that 
the time would not be propitious until the 
new moon. He had been sick. His clumsy 
wife had broken his only hoe and he had been 
too poor to buy another one. Oh yes, there 
were many reasons which the Serkali would 
understand, but now he had brought a new 
hoe with him and would begin at once. 
Ndalicho began to dig and the D.C. watched 
him in silence for five minutes. Then he spoke. 
* But,’ he said patiently, ‘you are building your 
ridges downhill. Have you not been told a 
thousand times that they must go across, to 
stop the good soil being washed away by 
heavy rain?’ 

All Ndalicho’s conservatism rose in a hot, 
strong tide. His father and his father’s 
father had made their ridges run downhill. 
He had forgotten why—perhaps it was to 
drain the flood-water quickly from the land; 
perhaps the soil retained its moisture through 
the long dry days better this way. The reason 
was lost in the mists of the past, but Ndalicho 
did not care. What was good enough for his 
father's father . . . But here he was rudely in- 
terrupted by the D.C., who said: ‘Your 
mother’s mother, you mean. Since when 
have the menfolk of your family plied a hoe, 
Ndalicho? It is time for you to begin.’ 

But the D.C. was a little unfair to Ndalicho. 
True, hoe-work was women's work, but it 
was the men who chose the land and cleared 
the heavy bush. Each crop needed its own 
type of ground —beans on high land where the 
soil was light; millet on black earth; maize 
for the dry season in swampy bottoms. 

Ndalicho looked at his left hand and 
pondered on his missing thumb. That he had 
lost through preparing a maize shamba. The 
thick high reeds in the valley, used for building 
huts, had leaves like spear-points. After a 
day's clearing a man came out scarred and 
bloody as from battle. One of Ndalicho’s 
cuts had festered, and now he lacked a thumb. 
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rotted down into a richness not found 


below all that day and through the long night, 
and Ndalicho had nearly dropped from his 
branch with exhaustion. Twice elephant 
had trampled the flimsy shelter he had built for 
rest when the sun was overhead. Yet, slowly 
the work had gone on; tall trees were felled 
to let in light and air—back-breaking work, 
this, with the one small axe growing blunter 
with every stroke. The trunks were burnt, 
smouldering for days until the ash mingled 
with the soil. At last the plot lay clean and 
lonely among the silent trees, ready for the 
woman with the hoe. 

Then came the blow. One of Ndalicho’s 
neighbours who had also carved a shamba 
out of the forest fell ill. First he had high 
fever, then he began to grow slow and thick 
of speech, his eyes became fixed, and gradually 
he sank into acoma. His friends tried to keep 
the matter quiet, but the news spread. A 
bustling European came round and took 
fluid from the poor inert man’s spine. But 
everyone knew what was the matter without 
all that fuss. The sleeping-sickness had 
struck, that scourge sent by Mungu for his 
own divine, though regrettably obscure, ends. 
The Europeans had ridiculous and impious 
theories about the cause of the illness. They 
said it came from biting flies that lived in the 
forests. No one believed them, but that did 
not stop them from forbidding a poor peasant 
to go into the forests. I 

So all Ndalicho’s work was wasted. Of 





course, he sent his wife secretly to the shamba 
when planting time came round, but that 
attempt had an unfortunate ending in the 
Native Court. That year food was short. 
Ndalicho had counted much upon the forest 
plot. He had a little maize from a valley 
bottom and at first his millet promised well. 
But then wild pig and baboon caused havoc 
and what grain was left in the ear was cruelly 
plundered by birds. 

Cunningly and with infinite pains Ndalicho 
wove a rope of old maize-stalks and threaded 
it on poles across his millet. He built a plat- 
form in the middle of the shamba, and a 
twitch of the rope from there set the heavy 
grain heads bobbing and rustling. The 
purple indigo-birds, the bishops and the 
widow-birds and the little waxbills rose in 
frightened clouds. But the sun was hot and 
the bird-scarer, Ndalicho’s youngest son, was 
only five. The rope twitched less and less; 
the little naked boy slept and the birds ate 
their fill. 

With his mind full of memories, Ndalicho 
watched unbelievingly as the District Com- 
missioner himself paced out a piece of land. 
* From here to here will you dig,’ said the D.C., 
and Ndalicho groaned at the immensity of 
the task. If only he had many wives the work 
would soon be done. Ah, how easy for a rich 
man to till the ground and fill his belly! 

If he had the means, Ndalicho would set 
great pots of beer upon the chosen land and 
invite his friends to a communal clearing. 
Twenty or thirty of them would fall upon the 
scrub with axe and panga, until the thicket 
was defeated and the refreshing pots empty. 
Then the women would carry on, four or 
perhaps five wives advancing in line, hoes 
held high, big brass bracelets glinting upon 
their wrists. Down would come the heavy 
blades, biting into the soil, and up they would 
go again in the immemorial rhythm of ancient 
Africa. 

But Ndalicho was poor; he had one wife 
only, and now he himself must do woman's 
work to satisfy an unsympathetic District 
Commissioner, the same who was now Say- 
ing: ‘There, that is the land you must prepare. 
In ten days’ time I shall return to see your 
muhogo cuttings neatly planted on ridges 
running across the hillside.’ 


DALICHO started for home brooding 
upon the hardships of life. The future 


As locust swarms go, it was not a very 
big one—about half-a-mile wide and three 
hundred yards long—but it made Ndalicho 
think furiously. Soon those locusts would 
settle, soon a billion jaws would start to 


ran from their huts, banging tins and shout- 
ing. Fires were lighted for the smoke to 
keep the monsters on the wing. A few 
locusts dropped from the swarm and were 
eagerly snatched up, for were not the de- 
vourers themselves good oily food? But the 
main army kept on, over the highlands, over 
the mountains, and on across the lake, to the 
land of the Bulamatare. Ndalicho, panting 
and sweating, saw the enemy pass high over 
his maize, lying green and sweet in the valley 
below 


Oh, ho, laughed Ndalicho, our neighbours 


will have trouble now, but not we! Across 
the water the locusts will settle for the night. 
The trees will break with their weight, the 
bananas will disappear under the large-cyed, 
pink-bodied hordes, the standing corn will be 
stripped and desolate. Then the grin of 
relief and malice was wiped from Ndalicho's 
face as the picture struck his mind in all its 
horror of hunger, starvation, and death. The 
old men would sit weakly against the walls of 
their huts, babies would totter on unsteady 
legs, their stomachs bulging with the false 
distention famine brings, and overhead the 
vultures would wheel and wait until the 
sudden, sinister plunge to earth. 

And had the locusts really been pink? Was 
there not a yellow tinge about the flying 
cloud? If so, the females were ripe for 
egg-laying. Wherever they landed, countless 
thousands of eggs would be deposited in the 
earth. Ten days later the hoppers would 
emerge, marching in dense columns, climbing 
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every obstacle, Gentes hewty ent Gey & 
turn took wing, insatiable. 

Ndalicho walked thoughtfully back to the 
place where his muhogo shamba was to be. 
Perhaps there was something, after all, in 
planting a crop which the locusts could not 
attack. Very well, then, he would try this 
cassava, but he was not going to have his 
labour wasted. If he agreed to plant the crop 


the District Commissioner wanted, he would 
plant it in the proper way. Everyone knew 
that it was against nature to plant across a 
hillside. Ndalicho looked at the evening sky. 
There was still an hour of light. He might as 
well begin at once. The muscles under his 
black skin sprang into life as he swung his 
hoe. Humming a little song, Ndaiicho 
formed his first ridge straightly down the hill. 


Some English Dandies 





ROBERT WOODALL 


LTHOUGH the term ‘dandy’ did not 
achieve currency in England until the 
early 19th century, the cult of dandyism had 
already existed for a long period. Indeed, to 
quote Captain Jesse, the first biographer of 
Brummell, ‘it is highly probable that when 
Julius Cesar landed in Britain he found some 
of our native princes much better painted than 
others, and their blue tints of a brighter hue." 
We may safely assume that in every age there 
have been men who have devoted to the adorn- 
ment of their persons an amount of time and 
money that might, in the opinion of their 
staider contemporaries, have been put to 
better use. 

Yet we should do well to disabuse ourselves 
of the notion that an immoderate interest in 
dress has of itself always been the mark of an 
empty mind. Some of the most highly gifted 
men in English history have been addicted to 
dandyism. Byron, for example, confessed that 
he was a dandy in his youth. The fastidious 
Lord Chesterfield once paid £220 for a single 
cloak, and twice as much again to have it 
lined with sable. The Marquis Wellesley, 
brother of the Duke of Wellington, and a man 
of by no means negligible parts, used often 
to don his finest attire and sit before the 
mirror in his room, gravely contemplating 
his own magnificence for hours on end. 
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It is well known, too, that in his youth 
Charles James Fox was a leading member of 
the Macaroni Club, a group of well-born 
young men who wished to introduce Italian 
manners and modes of dress into England. 
These young exquisites appeared in public in 
‘white silk breeches, very tight coat and vest, 
with enormous white neckcloths, white silk 
stockings and diamond-buckled, red-heeled 
shoes.’ Their hair was piled so high that 
cartoonists of the day drew them raising their 
hats on the points of their canes or swords. 

There was also Disraeli, whose sartorial 
magnificence was a byword. The historian 
Froude once saw him wearing ‘a velvet coat 
thrown wide open, ruffles on the sleeves,’ and 
‘an elaborate embroidered waistcoat from 
which issued voluminous folds of frill.’ 

Yet the dandyism affected by these cele- 
brated men was no more than a subsidiary 
interest in their lives. The true dandies were 
dandies, as it were, by profession. Although, 
as we shall see, two of them had other achieve- 
ments to their credit, it still remains true to 
say that they regarded the art of dressing as 
the mainspring of their existence. 


[ANDY as a profession is generally 
considered to have been introduced into 





had to borrow forty shillings from a friend in 
order to return home. Yet when, soon after- 
wards, he appeared in London as a leader of 
fashion he seemed to possess unlimited wealth. 
Some asserted that he had discovered the 
secret of the transmutation of metals, others 
that while in Flanders he had been a high- 
wayman and had stolen a parcel of diamonds 
from the Dutch mail. Whatever the truth of 
the matter, his dress, carriage and horses were 
all perfect, and there was much competition 
for the honour of being invited to one of his 
elegant dinners. 

A third beau of the reign of Charlies II was 
Fielding, a man of good Warwickshire stock 
who was originally intended for the bar. 
However, he found the world of fashion a great 
deal more to his taste than the law, and when 
his good looks were noticed by the King, who 
called him ‘handsome Fielding,’ he apparently 
decided to devote himself exclusively to their 
embellishment. Fielding was distinguished 
not only for the richness of his own dress, 
but also for that of his servants, who wore 
bright-yellow liveries with black sashes, and 
black feathers in their caps. He was the 
Orlando of The Tatler, of whom it was said 
that ‘his figure appeared so exotic that it 
assembled all Britons under the age of 
sixteen, who saw his grandeur, to follow his 
chariot with shouts and acclamations.’ 

Also, though somewhat later, mentioned in 
The Tatler was ‘the prince of puppies,’ Beau 
Edgeworth, ‘a very handsome, well-shaped 
youth that frequents the coffee-houses about 


SOME ENGLISH DANDIES 


Charing Cross, and ties a very pretty ribbon 
with a cross of jewels at his breast.’ 


HEN, however, we wish to consider the 
professional dandies of England, we 
must be prepared to engage with the two who 
were indisputably the greatest—Beau Nash 
and Beau Brummell. 
Richard Nash was born in Swansea in 1674 
and educated at Jesus College, Oxford. On 
going down from the university he bought a 


required attendance and duty and often en- 
croached upon those hours he would have 
wished to dedicate to softer purposes." He, 
therefore, abandoned the army to study law in 
London where, in spite of his lack of means, 
he dressed superiatively well, and managed to 
insinuate himself into the best society. He 
soon became so great an authority on matters 
of dress and deportment that when the Inns 
of Court entertained William III after his 
accession he was entrusted with the direction 
of the proceedings. So gracefully did he 
perform this task that the King offered to 
knight him, but Nash begged leave to refuse 
on the ground that he had insufficient money 
to support a title. 

He was about thirty when he was appointed 
Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, and in a few 
short years he established himself as ‘the 
Uncrowned King of Bath, the Arbiter of 
Elegance, and the Dictator of the Manners of 
Polite Society." He certainly dressed the 
part. His costume was trimmed with elaborate 
embroidery and gold lace, and he always wore 
a cream-coloured beaver hat, which came to 
be regarded as the symbol of his authority. 

Nash revolutionised the conduct of affairs 
at Bath. Under his predecessor the fashion- 
able people who came down from London had 
seemed to leave the habits of polite society 


squalid hovels that visitors 
occupied, and with little aid 
force of his personality he turned Bath into a 
leading centre of refined society. 
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UCH was the achievement of Beau Nash. 

That of the arch-dandy, Brummell, was of 
a different order. His god was personal 
cleanliness. Whereas the fashionable men 
and women of previous ages had by a liberal 
use of scent concealed the fact that they did 
not wash overmuch, Brummell stoutly asserted 
that no gentleman could better the smell of 
his own clean, grass-bleached linen. Under 
his influence the slovenly personal habits of 
the 18th century gave way to the more 
fastidious ones that have lasted to the present 
day. 

George Bryan Brummell mounted to fame 
on the shoulders of the future King George 
IV, in whose regiment, the 10th Hussars, he 
served for a time. The Prince was impressed 
by the elegance of the young subaltern and was 
not too proud to ask his advice on such 
matters as the cut of a coat. When Brummell 
came into his patrimony of £30,000, however, 
he left the army and set up house at 4 Chester- 
field Street, Mayfair, where the fashionable 
world paid him court. The Prince himself was 
a constant visitor and one of his greatest 
delights at this time was to watch his young 
friend dress. 

This must certainly have been an interest- 
ing experience, especially when the time came 
for the master to put on his neckcloth, for the 
immaculacy of Brummell’s neckcloths was 
the envy of his whole circle. Before achieving 
perfection, however, Brummell and his valet 
usually had several failures, the slightly soiled 
cravats being tossed into a hamper to be re- 
washed. Brummell tied his cravats round a 
twelve-inch collar which, before being turned 
down, completely hid his face. Then, ‘stand- 
ing before the glass with his chin poked up to 
the ceiling, by the gentle and gradual de- 
clension of his lower jaw he creased the 


cravat to reasonable dimensions, the form of 
the shirt he had just discarded." 

For the rest, he wore almost incredibly 
shiny Hessian boots, pantaloons, a blue 
coat, and a light waistcoat—all, of course, of 
the most perfect cut. In the evening he wore 
a blue coat, white waistcoat, black pantaloons 
buttoned tight to the ankle, and an opera-hat. 
He was never flamboyant. Unlike most of his 
predecessors, he aimed at a quiet good taste, 
what Byron called, when speaking of him, * a 
certain exquisite propriety.’ 

His reign lasted from 1794 to 1816, although 
for the last few years his influence had been on 
the decline owing to his quarrel with the 
Regent, which occurred as a result of some 
sarcastic remarks Brummell made about 
Mrs Fitzherbert. Towards the end, too, he 
had begun to gamble heavily, and eventuaily 
became penniless. So, on 16th May 1816 he 
dined well, went to the opera, and then took 
ship for France. England never saw him 
again. After suffering much hardship and 
poverty he died, at the age of sixty-two, in a 
charitable asylum at Caen in Normandy, 
completely mad and absolutely indifferent to 


ing, ceased to be a force in England. As the 
19th century wore on, male attire became 
drabber than ever before. The drabness has 
remained with us to this day, relieved only 
occasionally by such exaggerated manifesta- 
tions of foppery as are exemplified to-day by 
the dress of the spiv. And whether the type 
of man whom we have chosen to call the pro- 
fessional dandy will ever return is, to say the 
least, doubtful, for he was able to flourish only 
under a social order that, so far as we can 
judge, is now extinct. 
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Seas are Mountains 


Seas are mountains, seas are valleys, 
Seas are swayed by gale’s incision. 
Ships have men, on decks, in galleys, 
Laugh reply at storm's derision. 
Broadsides may leave timbers creaking ; 
None can quell the salty singing. 
Mastheads falling, bulkheads leaking, 
Stronger set defiance ringing. 
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Seas are torrid opalescence, 

Seas are mirrors for ships’ glory. 
Sails are shamed in their quiescence 

By the ardour of men’s story: 
Send the mighty cargoes seaward; 

England's homes wait our returning. 
Keep for ever ‘Scorn the leeward’ 

In our heart-song fiercely burning! 

H. J. N. 
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Asparagus-Growing Simplified 


For some reason asparagus-growing has 
developed into a kind of magical affair. 
Special beds must be made, large quantities of 
well-rotted dung introduced, agricultural salt 
applied at certain seasons, and in autumn the 
beds must be earthed up, the sides cut, and so 
on. Actually, the bed method is extremely 
uneconomical. The plants are far too close to 
one another to crop as they should, and when 
the autumn tidying up is done most of the 
roots on the outside are cut off and ruined. 

The asparagus is accommodating and thrives 
on many different soils, though for early work 
it likes a soil that warms up quickly and so 
Stimulates the crowns into growth. Protect 
it from the north and east winds, and it will 
produce earlier and better sticks, and please 
prepare the ground thoroughly to make 
certain there are no perennial weeds. 

It does make a great deal of difference what 
varieties are grown. The K.B.F. variety seems 
to ensure extra-heavy crops and is very deli- 
cious. If you intend to plant some asparagus 
this month, and this is the right time, then dig 
in quite heavy quantities of well-rotted com- 
post at the rate of, say, two good bucketfuls 
to the square yard. Also work into the top 
inch or two, at 3 oz. to the square yard, a good 
organic fertiliser, such as a fish-manure 
containing about 5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per 
cent phosphates, and 5 per cent potash. 

Plant the asparagus crowns in single rows. 
Take out furrows with a strong draw-hoe 
about 6 inches deep and 4 feet apart. Set 
the plants 2} feet apart. Never allow them 
to dry out between lifting and subsequent 


planting, so, when unpacking the crowns, 
cover them with a damp sack immediately. 
When the plants are placed in their growing 
position, make a little mound about 2 inches 
high in the furrow and sit the crown on this, 
spreading out the rhizomatous roots in all 
directions, and then covering them with 2 to 
3 inches of soil, and firming. The main 
furrows can now be left; subsequent hocings 
will gradually level them. The following 
spring regular hocings will be necessary to 
keep the rows clean of weeds. The first 
Serious cutting will take place in the second 
year, and it will help if a little 
done early in the spring to a depth of 
or so. This ensures the long straight 
After the cutting has ceased for the 
normal hoeings will be done, and 
will gradually be pulled down. 
winter the tops will be cut down 
soil-level and placed on the compost ‘ 
You get a good heavy cut in the third year, and 
that may continue until the second 


grow and thus make the elaborated sap which 
will plump up the crown for next year’s crop. 


W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, .8.£., N.D.H. 


Orders for the Month 


Flowers.—Take cuttings of perennials, like delphiniums. Divide and replant red-hot pokers. 
calceolarias, 


Finish pruning normal bush-roses. Plant out antirrhinums, 
giladioli themums, and border carnations. 
border. Treat lawn with bevenenes oF or special lawn-sand. 


hich 
anager Be cal ane lime-sulphur. Disbud peaches, 


corms, pentstemons, chrysan 


Frwit.—Deflower straw 
Spray gooseberries with 


pansies, dahlia tubers, 
Stake the herbaceous 


runners; mulch rows with compost. 


nectarines, and outdoor vines. Complete pruning wall trees. Do any necessary 


Vegetables.—Piant out early caulifiowers. Earth 
spray with derris 


Pinch out tops of broad-beans ; 


ar! ta t toes. 
+ ee de y potatoes; apg neg 


well. Give supports to early-sown peas. Sow seeds of beetroot beetroot, carrots, onions, spinach, lettuce, 


peas, French-beans, 


kohirabi, brassica, salsify, and corn 


Greenhouse.— Pollinate melon blooms with camel's-hair brush. . Thin peaches to a span'’s breadth 
re cucumbers. 


apart. 


Sow cucumbers, vegetable-marrows, and runner-beans. Liq 
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A MAGNETIC TOOL-RACK 

NEW rack for tools in the workshop, 

garage, or kitchen relies upon magnetism 
holding the articles in position. There are 
no hooks or other shaped devices for securing 
suspension. Tools stay on the rack on 
contact. Needless to say, the rack can deal 
only with those tools that are made wholly 
or partly of steel or iron, but this condition 
operates in the vast majority of cases even in 
these days of plastics infiltration. The rack 
is only 8 inches in length, neat in shape, 
finished in white enamel, and designed for 
easy wall-fitment. The manufacturers of the 
rack guarantee that it will retain its magnetism 
and continue to function efficiently for many 
years. 


RELEASE FROM THE TELEPHONE? 

A recent American invention may enable 
a person to carry on a telephone conversation 
from almost any point in a room irrespective 
of the fact that the receiver is fixed in a fairly 
immobile position. The receiver, which must 
be specially constructed, converts the in- 
coming conversation into ultrasonic waves— 
that is, sound-waves too high in pitch to be 
heard by the normal human ear. The person 
who wishes to be mobile but at the same time 
to receive telephone-<calls wears a smail 
gadget in the ear, a detector similar in type to 
certain deaf-aid appliances. This detector 
picks up the ultrasonic waves and converts 
them back into audible sound. The con- 
versation can be heard only by persons wear- 
ing the detector. Replies can be made, 
however. The outgoing. conversation is 
spoken towards the telephone instrument in a 
normal voice; a sensitive microphone picks 
up these sound-waves and amplifies them 
before they pass into the telephone circuit. 
This part of the telephone conversation can 
be heard by anyone else in the room, of course. 

This invention is obviously of very limited 
application. Though already patented in the 
United States, it is still in an experimental 
stage and it remains to be seen whether it 
will be commercially developed. 
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SELP-PEEDING 

A new hot-water boiler for operation with 
coke as fuel is largely automatic, for its self- 
contained hopper will hold enough fuel for 
sixteen hours’ duty under average-load condi- 
tions. The fuel is fed so that a firebed of 


air-supply for combustion is decreased or 
increased by an damper 
operated from the hot-water thermostat. In 


to be worth considering not only for space- 
heating and combined systems of houses and 
small factories, but also for fairly large 
domestic hot-water systems, particularly as 
the three main features offered—a long 
self-feeding period, temperature control, and 
heated secondary air—relieve the main pro- 
blems and wastages associated with such 
installations. 


IMPROVED GAS WATER-HEATER 

Shown for the first time at a recent building 
exhibition, one of the best-known gas- 
operated multipoint heaters for domestic 
hot water has been considerably changed in 
design. The combustion-chamber and flue 
can now be completely sealed off from the 
room in which the heater is installed. En- 
closed ducts convey air to burn the gas from 
outside the room; the products of combustion 
are carried away in a similar manner. The 
heater projects from the wall no more than 
5 inches and the flue is not visible. It is new 
—for this model fits into the wall rather 
than on it; or it may be fitted into a service 
duct. The British manufacturers claim that 
this model is the first of its type in the 
world. 





SINK INTO WASHING-MACHINE 

A new appliance will convert kitchen-sinks 
into small washing-machines provided that a 
vacuum-cleaner is available in the household. 
An enamelled base, which is tubular and M- 
shaped, is placed on the bottom of the sink and 
the free end of an attached hose is connected 
with the blowing-end of any make of vacuum- 
cleaner. Each arm of the M-shaped base 
then acts as a blower, and if the sink is filled 
with hot water, and soap or washing-powder 
added, constant bubbling and frothing is 
secured. The hose is rubber with a plastics 
surface and is designed for heavy-duty 
performance. 


A PACKING REVOLUTION? 

A tetrahedron is a solid figure with four 
triangular sides or faces. Some years of 
research in Sweden have led to a tetrahedral 
paper container for liquids, a development 
that may well revolutionise this still quite 
young field of packing. It has no doubt been 
noticed already that cartons used for packing 
various liquids—fruit-squash drinks, milk, 
etc.—are mainly tubular in form, with the top 


and at the same time the liquid to be sold in 
yey agro pee me Nor is this 
tire story. The machine is not first of 


Oils, ice-cream, real cream, fruit-juices, 
milk—any liquid or fluid substance, including 
quite slowly-flowing substances—can be 

i ed in this way. The novelty 
of the pack’s shape is a minor innovation. 
As a selling aid for the contained product this 
would have only a very transient market- 
value. Its real advantages are much more 
impressive. It is estimated that over half the 
paper used to make other types of packs for 
liquids is saved; for example, if this Swedish 
pack replaced all the milk-cartons now sold in 
the United States, over 250,000 tons of paper 
a year would be saved! There is also a sub- 
stantial space-saving; for distribution from 
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factory to shop the tetrahedrons can be 
dove-tail packed into an outside container, 
another important econoniy to-day when 
bulk containers are so expensive. The con- 
tainer is light, so that transport costs are at 
least slightly lowered. Furthermore, a great 
deal of labour is saved in the packing 
operation itself, there being no question of 
purchasing manufactured cartons and filling 
and sealing them in successive but different 
operations. 

WOOL PLUS CHEMICALS 

It is often said that in time man-made 
synthetic fibres will displace natural fibres. 
Indeed, this is steadily taking place, and would 
make a far bigger inroad into natural-fibre 
consumption if world population and the 
resultant demand for more and more i 
were not also expanding. But natural and 
synthetic fibres have this in common—both 
derive their filament-forming properties from 
the nature of their molecules, large and 
complex molecules in which the many con- 
stitutent atoms are arranged in what is mainly 
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A PAIL-HEATER 

Hot water in the milking-pariour or similar 
farm-building is often obtained by pail- 
heating devices, and in recent years the 
principle of heating by an immersed electric- 
element has been developed in a number of 
these appliances. A new and improved model 
was lately exhibited at an agricultural- 
machinery show. Its main feature is auto- 
matic operation by the arms that hold the 
pail of water. The current is switched on 
when the arms hold the pail, but, should more 
than a set amount of water evaporate through 
overboiling, the reduction in the pail’s weight 
causes the arms to rise and this throws the 
switch into an ‘off’ position. This ensures 
that a forgotten pail cannot boil dry. The 
heater is designed for wall-mounting and is 
not therefore mobile. 


ANTISEPTIC SOAPS 

Soaps with germicidal as well as dirt- 
removing properties are not new—the so- 
called coal-tar or carbolic types of household 
soap have been used for many years. Soap 
itself is not a killer of bacteria or microbes; 
though its dirt-loosening action will wash 
many bacteria away, a proportion will remain 
on the skin where they are likely to multiply. 
It is the function of any germicidal substance 
added to soap to reduce this skin-retention of 
bacteria. A long-standing difficulty in making 
specially antiseptic soaps has been the fact 
that powerfully germicidal substances are 
likely also to irritate the skin. In recent 
years, and somewhat accidentally, a new 
germicidal chemical—hexachlorophene—has 
been discovered. An American laboratory 
worker whose skin was abnormally sus- 
ceptible to bacterial infection found that this 
trouble vanished when he was handling this 
particular substance. Soaps with about 2 
per cent of this chemical incorporated in their 
formulation reduced the bacterial population 
on the skin by 95 per cent as compared with 
an average 15 per cent reduction obtained 
when ordinary washing-soaps are used. Also, 
the effect is accumulative; after several days’ 
regular use the germicidal powers of the soap 
increase, showing that there is a build-up of 
antibacterial properties in or on the skin. 
Yet no irritation or other skin troubles are set 
up; these new soaps have been used in 
America for two years or more and no cases 
of skin allergy or susceptibility have been 
reported. Hexachlorophene and soaps con- 


taining it are now being produced in Britain. 


is a powerful case for introducing this new 
class of soap. Similarly, persons suffering 
from skin ailments or perspiration abnor- 
malities may find that the regular use of 

an exceptionally germicidal soap will bring 
about marked relief. It should be added that 
the soap is appreciably dearer than ordinary 
soaps, though it is hoped that eventually the 
price will fall as production of the essential 
chemical substance increases. 


HOEING FOR GOLD 

Modern rotary cultivating-machines, de- 
signed for horticultural and agricultural 
functions, are now being used in surface gold- 
mining. The fairly primitive methods of 
mining used in the Transvaal gold-rush have 
left behind large dumps that in fact contain a 
usefully-high amount of gold; to-day, this 
gold can be extracted by improved methods, 
and, at the present price of the metal, recovery 
is attractively profitable. Pick and shovel 
methods with native labour were used when 
operations began a few years ago, but this 
approach was both costly and inefficient. A 
demonstration with a modern British soil- 
cultivator showed that the mixture of sand, 
lumpy sand, and stones could be broken up 
and got ready for the extractive process in a 
single operation. One such machine can do 
as much work per day as was formerly done 
by forty-four native labourers. Three of 
these machines are now cropping gold in 
the Transvaal on the site of a disused shaft 
first sunk fifty-eight years ago. 
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